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POLAND 


Commission Chief Defends CEMA 
Membersb'z, Orientation 
26000087 Warsaw TYGODNIK KULTURALNY 
in Polish No 36, 4 Sep 88 p 6 


[Article by Ryszard Dlugosz, deputy chairman, Planning 
Commission: “Reform, Revolt, [or] Stagnation”’] 


(Text] This regards the panel discussion on “Reform, 
Revolt, [or] Stagnation” whose text was published in 
TYGODNIK KULTURALNY, No 33. I wish to com- 
ment on the following statements by the participants in 
that discussion concerning international economic coop- 
eration: 


1. Mr Ryszard Bugaj’s statement: “Prof Wojcik’s com- 
ments may produce the impression that Poland is 
severely exploited by its Western creditors. This view 
cannot be defended in the light of facts. But it is true 
that, given the current and continuing crisis besetting the 
Polish economy, even paying part of the interest on that 
debt ‘s a great burden.” 


2. Mrs Jadwiga Staniszkis’s statement: “These safe- 
guards can be created only when the alignment of forces 
between the authorities and the society is changed, when 
the nomenklatura is abolished, the party’s leading role 
revised, and industry restructured—this last requires 
revising the agreements signed ». ithin the CEMA frame- 
work (especially with the USS) for maintaining the 
current subsector structure which is an obstacle to the 
reform and causes an economic imbalance. This is a 
minimum from whose realization we are still distant.” 


3. Mr Przemyslaw Wojcik’s statement: “Fourth ques- 
tion. The Silesian lobby is turning Poland into the Ruhr 
Basin of the European socialist countries. I doubt 
whether the agreements with CEMA and the Soviet 
Union have to be renegotiated. Instead, the people 
traveling abroad should simply be replaced. Because it is 
not true that the USSR is imposing upon us a particular 
subsector structure; it is rather that officials of the 
Planning Commission and the Council of Ministers 
travel from one socialist country to another and urge 
Hungarians, Romanians, Czechs, and Germans, to aban- 
don their production of coa! and coke and accept us as 
their suppliers. I am convinced that this is an attempt to 
entangle Poland in an international division of labor that 
would make it impossible to restructure Polish economy 
while at the same time it would save the privileges and 
wed of the primacy of coal and steel monopoly in 
oland.” 


Concerning Mr Ryszard Bugaj’s statement, it would be 
indeed difficult nowadays to speak of any “severe exploi- 
tation of Poland by Western creditors.” The time of such 
possibilities for the rich Western countries, our creditors, 
came to an end in 1944—let us hope irreversibly. But it 
is impossible in this place not to offer a reminder of the 
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huge and one-sided effort being exer.zd by the Polish 
economy in order to cope—partially, to be sure—with 
our payment obligations, for which Western creditors 
also and absolutely share the responsibility. And yet, 
their attitude toward us is such that they treat us as they 
treat practically no other debtor in the contemporary 
world, by erecting discriminary barriers to, e.g., a geriu- 
ine normalization of financial cooperation. Let me also 
remind you of the particular losses going into many 
billions caused to our economy by the brutal decision 
taken by the NATO countries in Brussels in January 
1982 under the title “Declaration on the Events in 
Poland.” And therefore, even if we cannot speak of 
exploitation, we must state that our creditors have 
caused and are causing to us considerable economic 
problems, particularly owing to their refusal to resched- 
ule the repayment of our debdt on realistic terms. 


Nowadays we are dealing with a quite large number of 
internal and external advisers who recommend or advise 
us to weaken or links with the countries of the CEMA 
community. They also advise retightening the 
“investment and consumption belt.” This kind of advice 
can be defined as recommending “‘autoexploitation” to 
us. It would be worthwhile for the supporters of reorien- 
tation “‘a la Czenstochowienne” to be also aware of the 
fact that an authoritative Warsaw representative of a 
major capitalist country had not so long ago, despite 
various verbal declarations by the Western countries, 
included us among members of a “hostile alliance.” This 
fact shows that we still face a long and, as I noted 
repeatedly before, tortuous road toward a stage when 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s proposals for switching from con- 
frontation to cooperation, proposals made years ago by 
De Gaulle, would become reality. I suggest to the people 
who await uncritically the supposed technical and tech- 
nological manna which is to fall upon Polish industry as 
a result of cooperation with Western capital that they 
familiarize themselves with the conclusions of Professor 
P. Friedrich, a well-known FRG economist. In his study 
“Technology Transfer to Poland by Means of Joint 
Ventures—Possibilities, Opportunities, and Problems,” 
published this year, the professor states, “It pays to 
relocate obsolete manufacturing from FRG enterprises 
to Poland. This relieves production capacities for new 
technologies.” This is not an isolated view among West- 
ern countries. 


As regards the statements of Mrs Jadwiga Staniszkis, I 
assume that we are dealing with a rather glittering 
generalization made in the absence of thorou;h familiar- 
ity with the actual situation. It would be easier to 
respond to her statements if she had specified what 
agree~nents “signed within the framework of CEMA, and 
especially with the USSR” she had had in mind. There is 
a large number of agreements and compacts within 
CEMA, made at various levels from the state level to 
detailed long-range contracts. At present many agree- 
ments and contracts concerning precisely the restructur- 
ing of our and Soviet industry exist, both those outlining 
general directions of action, such as “The Long-Range 
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Polish-Soviet Comprehensive Program for Science and 
Technology Progress,” and those concerning specific 
projects, such as, e.g., the joint development of a modern 
color television set. 


Concerning the statement by Mr Przemyslaw Wojcik, let 
me clarify that I am one of those “officials of the 
Planning Commission under the Council of Ministers 
who have for years been traveling from one socialist 
country to another” and even, which may surprise Mr 
Professor, talking with their socialist colleagues within 
Poland. When I read that statement I was reminded of 
the reflections of Duc d’Orleans, subsequently King of 
France, Louis Philippe, who in his memoirs of the Great 
Revolution stated, “In Paris it has become a custom to 
measure a man’s patriotism by the extremism of his 
convictions.” Mr Wojcik’s comment in the part concern- 
ing our activities vis a vis the CEMA countries is based 
on complete unfamiliarity with facts. Suffice it to exam- 
ine our—generally accurate—statistics on the structure 
of our trade with the Soviet Union and discrete socialist 
countries. A characteristic aspect of that structure is the 
fact that, in trade with the USSR. our exports of raw 
materials are only one-third te one-fourth as high as our 
imports. This means that we are paying with highly 
processed goods for imports of raw materials and fuels. 
Mr Przemyslaw Wojcik also apparently is unfamiliar 
with the specialist agreements on the metallurgical 
industry by means of which specialization of production 
is coordinated with such countries as Romania, Czech- 
oslovakia, or the GDR, thereby streamlining the perfor- 
mance of such an energy- and capital-intensive industry 
as the metallurgical industry. Were Mr Przemyslaw 
Wojcik to take the trouble of familiarizing himself with 
the measures taken to promote specialization and copro- 
duction in the metallurgical industry, he would perceive 
that a close equivalence of reciprocal supplies is being 
preserved. Incidentally, we adhere to this principle of 
equivalence in the case of all the raw materials and fuels 
we are supplying to CEMA member countries. It is not 
we who urge our partners to “make us their steel and 
coke suppliers,” as Mr Wojcik claims, but on the con- 
trary, we have to constantly oppose such pressures by 
these partners. Perhaps Mr Przemyslaw Wojcik will be 
convinced by the statement that at the Planning Com- 
mission the paramoun’ objective of our longterm coop- 
eration with the socialist countries is not “to save 
privileges and power”’ but to utilize that cooperation in 
order to accelerate science and technology progress and 
assure eliminating the technology gap in the domain of 
priority directions of production development. Our goal 
is, together with our CEMA partners, to concentrate 
joint effort on the principal directions decisive to catch- 
ing up with the world level, even if only with the world 
average, by intensifying cuoperation in the domains 
defined in the multilateral Program for the Science and 
Technology Progress of CEMA Countries by the Year 
2000. This issue should also be viewed against the 
background of the policy of scientific, technical, and 
technological embargo imposed on us by the Western 
countries. I refer here to the actions of the infamous 
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Cocom. Mr Przemyslaw Wojcik also demonstrates in his 
“Fourth Question” a thoroughgoing unfamiliarity with 
the realities of international economic cooperation. 
Namely, any expert in any socialist country, regardless of ~ 
the level of negotiations conducted with an allied coun- 
try, must represent national interests. In the nature of 
things, negotiations for international economic projects, 
including negotiations with the USSR, begin by identi- 
fying the differences in these interests, for example, 
when an exporter wants higher prices and an importer 
lower ones; or when a debtor desires more favorable 
terms of repayment while a creditor wants to get his 
money back sooner and at a higher interest rate; or when 
the importing country desires to import more raw mate- 
rials and fuels and pay for them with highly processed 
goods, e.g., machinery and equipment, or durable con- 
sumer goods, while the exporting country has other 
wishes, etc. Many of these matters are settled at the 
enterprise level, and let us hope that, in connection with 
the changes in the processes of economic management 
occurring in a majority of the socialist countries, this 
domain of cooperation will become an increasingly 
broader plane of integration of the CEMA countries. But 
there also occur instances of large-scale projects which, 
by their nature, involve iong-range or multilateral coop- 
eration such that even high-level officials at the Planning 
Commission cannot resolve the attendant differences 
precisely owing to the differences in national interests. It 
is then that the political level has to come into play, by 
adding political elements to the economic accounting. 
Such a situation occurred recently during the prepara- 
tions, lasting many weeks, for the talks between Woj- 
ciech Jaruzelski and Mikhail Gorbachev, when the 
prime ministers of both governments, or deputy prime 
ministers, had to resolve issues which could not be 
decided at the level of experts, such as: 


—achieving favorable terms for servicing our indebted- 
ness to the USSR in convertible currencies; 


—affirming the maintenance during the 1991-95 5-year 
period of reciprocal deliveries of raw materials and 
fuels at the actual level of the current 5-year period, 
without requiring investment outlays by our side on 
the territory of the USSR; 


—broadening the scope of the application of commercial 
terms to the clearing of accounts for construction and 
installation services, which are a major element of our 
exports to the Soviet Union; 


—prompting the readiness of the USSR to markedly 
broaden its shipments to Poland of modern equip- 
ment for the subsectors decisive to technology 
progress, e.g., the electronics industry. 


Many other arguments could be cited in rebutting the 
“Fourth Question” of Mr Przemyslaw Wojcik. One 
could even feel this rebuttal of irresponsible statements 
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to be telling, were not it for the fact that they were made 


on the basis of a profound ignorance about the problems 
of economic cooperation with CEMA countries. 


It seems to me that a professor’s rank obligates the 
person holding it to be familiar with publicly discussed 
issues. 


Kwiatkowski Poll T 
on Opinion opics, Results, 


26000071 Warsaw WALKA MLODYCH in Polish 
No 34, 21 Aug 88 pp 12-13 


{Interview with Stanislaw Kwiatkowski, director, Public 
Opinion Research Center, by Maciej Wisniowski: 
“Between Authority and the Ordinary Man”) 


{Text} 


[Question] You are rather bold in admitting your suc- 
cess—something which is practically an act of civil 
daring in our socieiy. However, each time the concept of 
“success” has been defined by those asking you ques- 
tions and never by you. You have never expressed what 
success means to you. 


[Answer] In all honesty, I have never given thought to 
this. There are, of course, textual definitions and it 
would make it easier to answer this question by referring 
to them. However, if I were to recall my own life’s 
course, where I started, what I have achieved, the results 
of my own work; my professional, scholarly and family 
accomplishments, it would turn out that everything that 
I have done so far ended on a positive note, was a 
success, and I achieved ambitious goals. I started out in 
a rural schoolhouse and have come all the way to 
attaining high academic, military and professional 
«grees and titles. For nearly 30 years, I have been 
ppily married. We already have grown, intelligent 
children: my son is well received in his professional 
community while this year, my daughter secured points 
for herself for admission to the university even before 
graduating from high school by winning in the school 
academic olympics. Thanks to my daughter-in-law, | 
have become a happy grandfather. Is this not success? 


[Question] You are trying very hard to fend off being 
called a politician and are clearly distancing yourself 
from such a description. And yet, you create political 
facts through your activity. Thus, you are a politician... 


[Answer] I will answer with a political expression: “Yes, 
but...” Indeed, as the director of a government center, I 
decide about the survey topics and make the selection 
which, of course, is not politically indifferent. I decide to 
whom the survey findings will be sent and how widely 
the poll results will be published. Thus, it is true that my 
activity is not politically neutral. However, I do not hold 
a position in the structure of political authority and do 
not belong tc government spheres... 
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[Question] But you do have an influence on government. 


[Answer] Well, yes. I do have an influence but I do not 
bear the responsibility for the outcome. Besides, this 
“influence” is also debatable; it is not as it should or 
could be. Neither the party leadership nor the state 
authorities ask for support. I provide survey results 
which are frequenil: very critical and can become the 
basis for attacking the authorities. This is paradoxical for 
a state institution. I regret this but such are the times 
currently. I see the sense in the existence of institutions 
such as the CBOS [Public Opinion Research Center] in 
the mediation between the most important units of 
authority, and between the authorities and the people. 


[Question] In talking at one time about the results of the 
CBOS with regard to the attitude of society toward 
changing the constitution, Stanislaw Podemski turned to 
the survey respondents in PANORAMA DNIA, in which 
you also appear, with a request that they fill out the 
questionnaires once again more carefully because the 
results do not coincide with his expectations. In this way, 
he presented wishful thinking in its purest form. Do you 
never catch yourself wishing that those responding 
would answer differently, more rationally? 


[Answer] I try to remember that my role is different. 
Above all, I must inform honestly and demonstrate how 
differently society thinks on various subjects. After all, it 
is possible to confine oneself to such information 
because if one decides to present some issue publicly— 
an issue which, in any case, has been chosen, selected 
there is journalistic sense in this already. I treat listeners, 
the television audience as a collective body of intelligent 
people and in my opinion, information alone is enough 
for them to reflect on it. At least for those who should 
draw conclusions because of their social role—I an 
thinking of the intelligentsia and those who are poli- 
cally active or interested in political life. 


[Question] And how many such people are there? 


[Answer] Unfortunately, more than half of our citizens 
are politically passive and are not interested in what is 
happening in politics. They only become interested when 
the consequences of decisions concern them directly. 


[Question] It seems to me that I have caught you in a 
kind of inconsistency. On the one hand, you demonstrate 
confidence in our society’s intelligence and on the other 
hand, many surveys indicate mutually contradictory and 
seemingly illogical reactions from Poles. For example, 
the majority of the people are for far-reaching democracy 
and also for a “rod of iron” government. Thus, where 
does the truth really lie? 


[Answer] My inconsistency is solely the reflection of a 
greatly varied way of thinking on the part of our society 
and paradoxes which result from this. And this is not a 
question of debating whether this is rational or not. Such 
is the current state of things. This is normal and this has 
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to be expected, taken into account, and not just be 
surprised by it. I try to show this diversity in such a way 
$0 as to stimulate thinking, and this is the significance of 
CBOS activity. What matters is to bring various points 
of view closer to each other. 


[Question] Who finds this useful? 


[Answer] Above all, the authorities who frequently have 
a simplistic image of society. They govern, direct, lead 
but frequently do not understand people. That is why, 
there is a constant need and permanent place in our 
system for such a specialized institution or demoscopic 
service center with regard to politics. On the other hand, 
society should also be made aware of how differentiated 
it is, of the system of group interests and contradictions, 
and it should be reasoned that the authorities have their 
own reasons for the actions which they undertake. 


[Question] And how do government representatives 
react to results of surveys that frequently are very 
unpleasant for them? 


[Answer] Well, in a variety of ways. I will make use of an 
illustration: at the request of the PRON Presidium, I 
reported on social moods after the price increases and I 
spoke about a decline in confidence toward political 
institutions and organizations, and about favorable 
assessments as well as antipathy for the most important 
politicians. One of such high ranking officials present at 
that time could not take it any longer and walked out. 
Another voivodship level party activist was wondering 
in the Sejm lobby whether I was normal since I was 
saying “such things.” What can I say, it all depends on 
what is considered the norm. If so-called voivodship 
socialism is to be taken as the norm then, indeed, the 
changes in Warsaw are a departure from the norm. The 
comrade from the voivodship confused democracy with 
deviation. And to think what would happen if these 
ose notables were to decide about renewal and the 
orms. 


[Question] But why should anyone resent you because of 
the results of a survey? 


[Answer] Such a person does not give thought to that; he 
resents me because I am disturbing the comfort of his 
ignorance. He cannot comprehend that it is possible to 
talk openly about something that not too long ago was 
taboo. And I try to explain to them constantly: “Com- 
rades, the people know more than you are able to tell 
them.” 


[Question] You absolve others very easily and excuse 
their, objectively speaking, damaging conduct. 


[Answer] A person behaves according io his social role 
and the conditions in which he lives. However, under- 
standing his behavior does not relieve me from convey- 
ing critical assessments to him. 
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[Question] Your critical assessments of our reality have 
been known for some time now. You have called atten- 
tion to occurrences of glaring nonsense and shortcom- 
ings arising from social moods. And as for reactions, if 
they did occur at all, they were not too quick in coming. 
Do you not feel a senselessness in your work? After all, 
many things could be taken care of more quickly. 


[Answer] Undoubtedly. I continue to repeat that in our 
country, political time fails to meet social time. The 
former is always late in comparison with the latter. That 
which a year ago, would have given startling effects, no 
longer makes suc! an impression if it is late. The greatest 
shortcoming of the country’s current political leadership 
is this inability to keep pace with social expectations. My 
efforts make sense. It is easier to demonstrate this, if only 
on the basis of the dialogue of misunderstandings which 
is taking place between the authorities and the public 
and in which I am trying to participate and make the 
sides aware of the absurdity of the situation when they 
talk about the same thing but have something else in 
mind. And, after all, over and above all this the decision 
makers are aware of the results of the surveys and these 
make an impression on them—and this is saying a lot 
already. 


[Question] After these five years of work and studies of 
our society, is there some sort of image of the average 
Pole that outlines itself for you? 


[Answer] The term “average Pole” reduces the diverse 
social reality to a statistical mean. Only in a very few 
cases, can it be said: “This is precisely how Poles think.” 


[Questic 2] If you were the most important person in the 
country [government] and you were to make some sort of 
very important decision, would you consul? the opinion 
of the CBOS beforehand? 


[Answer] The question only appears to be simple. It 
seems that the easiest thing to do would be to cry out: 
“But, of course, naturally!” However, in practice, every 
political decision is set in some kind of specific condi- 
tions. A policymaker frequently knows even without 
surveys what kind of decision he is to make. However, he 
needs them [surveys] to make certain how this decision 
will be accepted. Sometimes owing to them corrections 
have to be made. A policymaker must know who will be 
behind him and who against him after his decision is 
made and surveys, among other things, serve this pur- 
pose as well. 


[Question] Should an optimal political decision contain 
a question regarding social mood? 


[Answer] Most certainly. Otherwise, it will Le optimal 
only in a technical sense. The system of power, interests, 
and contradictions, i.e., social reality has to be analyzed 
constantly, especially in a socialist state. 
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[Question] It is good to meet someone who is happy not 
only with his professional success but also with his 
personal and family achievements. What would you 
hope that your son take over from your character; what 
would you have him learn from you? 


[Answer] I am taking into account a certain fact of life: 
children are reluctant to learn from their fathers and even 
if they do, they are not inclined to admit it. It is only with 
time that they mature to that point. I have no special 
expectations with regard to my son. He solves his matters 
in a way he deems appropriate. He already has a family of 
his own. Together with my wife, we tried to create condi- 
tions for our children that would be conducive to the 
development of independence and self-criticism and these 
are the traits on which we placed the greatest emphasis. We 
enforced this from childhood on, particularly from our 
son, perhaps at times even excessively. 


[Question] Desnite the affection with which you talk 
about your family, you most likely do not have very 
much time for them... 


[Answer] I regret this very much but what can I do? I 
believe that my family has already come to terms with 
the price it has to pay in exchange for the right to 
consider itself the coauthor of these successes which it 
also enjoys. 


[Question] Most likely, your life is comfortable. 


[Answer] I can’t complain, although for such intensive 
work which costs me so many sacrifices, my reward is on 
the level of minimum wages. There are times when the 
remuneration for my lectures, publications or expertise 
reports insults my dignity for it is so embarrassingly low. 
At times, this is only in the form of a “director's 
handshake,” although the work performed far exceeds 
my professional responsibilities. 


[Question] And what do you do when you do nothing? 
[Answer] I have been working very hard on my recre- 
ational garden plot for 15 years now. Through this active 
form of recreation, I want to create conditions for my 
“well-deserved rest” when the time comes. 


[Interviewer] Thank you very much for the interview. 


Passent Questions Workability of Opposition’s 
Froposals 


26000086 Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish 
No 39, 24 Sep 88 p 16 


[Article by Daniel Passent: “Elixir of Doubts”) 


[Excerpts] I like to read and write about politics but not 
to talk about it. Yet the times have returned when as 
soon as one leaves his home he is asked whether he 
supports the roundtable talks or told that in the other 
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man’s opinion the eritire Polish State Railroads should 
taken away from the Communists or that they should 
left the transloading stations at Medyka and in 
Zgorzelec in view of their geopolitical importance. But 
who will wear the dispatcher’s red cap? The cap will be 
the same but the head under it will be better, my 


widely held notions, and people do not like that. In 
Poland there is an unwillingness to say unpopular things, 
to question pious wishes, and a desire to throw emissar- 
ies who bring unpleasant questions into dungeons 
together with their questions. No one likes to talk about 
the skeleton in the closet, although everyone knows 
about it ai.d plugs up his nostrils. The present has 
become so obnoxious to people that they do not want to 
listen to doubts about the dreamed-of future. 


If I ask inconvenient questions, | am immediately 
resented. It is simply that certain matters are not men- 
tioned in company in this country, or rather they may be 
mentioned but they are not written about if one does not 
want to be considered a naysayer and a leper. But as for 
me, I view the current national events with hope but also 
with anxiety. | feel that some readers resent my anxiety, 
that they do not like it that in one of my columns I wrote 
that the Brezhnev Doctrine is already 200 years old, or 
that democracy is not always a precondition for eco- 
nomic recovery. When I wrote that under certain cir- 
cumstances and in certain countries “a free market and 
strong p tice” are best for the economy, some people 
immediately dubbed me Pinochet. (It is interesting that 
the same people never defended Salvador Allende and 
never condemned Pinochet and his protectors, leaving 
that condemnation to others.) I am worried about 
Poland and, Gespite the continuing talks between Kiszc- 
zak and Walesa, between the authorities and the oppo- 
sition, my worries persist. Fortunately, according to 
Sartre, a man who does not feel dread is not normal. But 
that is not much consolation because nowadays Sartre is 
unfashionable, too leftist. The Catholic writer Graham 
Greene also believes that “‘a little fear adds spice to life,” 
but he too is unfashionable, because he considers himself 
“a Catholic agnostic” who prefers having doubts to 
believing in dogmas. He is a so-called Catholic unbe- 
liever, a type also encountered in Poland and one quite 
likable. I refer doubters to the extensive interview with 
that writer in DIE ZEIT of 9 September. I recommend to 
the excellent FORUM and its editor, the irreplaceable 
Michal Hoffman, that it reprint that interview and I 
warn my adversaries that its title is not “I Pray for 
Gorbachev's Success.” 


I would like to write more about it, but I promised to 
focus on Polish affairs and so I do not want to hazard the 
reproach that i digress from that topic when things are 
difficult.... But how can I write about politics here when, 
the most important issue, the talks between the author- 
ities and the opposition, is being glossed over, when our 
mass media have not even provided a complete list of 
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participants on the eve of these talks, let alone other 
details, and people have to depend on scattered reports; 
e.g., the TV DAILY named Professor Jan Janowski, the 
rector of the Mining and Metallurgical Academy in 
Krakow, as a participant in these talks. I have a feeling 
that observers of political life will have to learn new 
names. For the time being let us stick to old names. 


I view as a particularly valuable lecture for last week “A 
Political Minimum” by Marcin Krol, published in a 
prominent place in TYGODNIK POWSZECHNY. I 
meant to say, in the oppositionist TYGODNIK POWS- 
ZECHNY, but lately things have been changing so 
rapidly that, while I was having a glass with Kisiel, he 
told me that POLITYKA itself was becoming opposi- 
tionist and asked to be excoriated in print because 
everybody is praising him. Fine, my dear sir, I shall put 
your name on my list, but the King comes first, although 
“the King is not ruling because they do not let him” 
(what is the origin of that quotation, darling?). 


In his guideline-setting and highly significant article, 
Marcin Krol postulates economic, social, and political 
pluralism, that is, exactly the same thing that Walesa had 
done in his interview. Since Krol is doing it in a pithy 
and abridged manner, this raised a number of worrisome 
questions for me. For asking “worrisome questions” a 
quarter-century ago, Romana Granas, a veteran Com- 
munist, paid with the loss of her job as deputy editor in 
chief of POLITYKA. Thus, as can be seen, that job is 
hazardous to health and it would be nice if I found 
myself kicked out for asking worrisome questions about 
the opposition. 


Generaliy speaking, Marcin Krol tries to outline and 
demarcate the bounds of governance by the ruling party 
in Poland and proposes to leave to it “decisions on issues 
directly linked to geopolitical realities and alliances. 
Anything else, however, should be subject to a free 
interplay of political forces.” For example, the economy 
is to be in its entirety removed from control by the 
authorities and yielded up to supporters of the free 
market. In this connection, I perceive his reasoning to be 
somewhat contradictory: on the one hand he demands 
total depoliticization of the economy but on the other he 
demands that apolitical experts, that is, supporters of the 
free market, be the majority in the new economic author- 
ities. Meaning that choosing the free market is apolitical 
in nature? A more political domain than the economy 
can hardly be found, and it cannot be depoliticized. 
Therefore, Marcin Krol—and he is not alone, because 
this reasoning is common—proposes a kind of contract 
democracy, a social contract, like some modern Rous- 
seau. Just as the most party-minded Professor Wiatr 
considers such a democracy possible and realistic. 


To leave to the authorities “geopolitics and alliances” 
and subject everything else to the free interplay of forces. 
On paper this looks clear, but public life is not that 
simple and | wonder just how such a two-headed calf will 
function. Marcin Krol writes that, for example, the new 
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apolitical economic authorities will have huge powers 
(agreed), inclusive of the power to fire factory managers 


performed well. What would be the performance of a 
dual power system under which the government or the 
party are not responsible for the economy—-which is to 

be rescued by the Committee for Economic Salvation— 
but are responsible for public tranqulity because it is 
they ‘that have the army and the militia? Against whom 


A tempting and oft-expressed idea, and one also put 
forward by Marcin Krol, is that a radical economic 

“cannot be accomplished unless the world of 
work [the workers] is patient, and that patience cannot 
be achieved in the absence of trade-union pluralism and 
trade unions which would assure the economic managers 
of some breathing space despite the dramatic decline in 
the living standards.” But is such a prospect realistic? In 
the presence of a drastic decline in living standards will 
all the trade unions agree to give a breathing space to the 
economic managers? How and on the basis of what 
principle will the unemployed, the employees of bank- 
rupt, shut-down, etc., plants be paid? Who for example 
will guarantee that miners and shipyard workers would 
consent to shifting the emphasis onto investments in 
agriculiure, electronics, services, and consumer indus- 
tries, to all that which is called the indispensable restruc- 
turing? These are only petty doubts, yet a two-headed 
calf raises more questions. 


What am I driving at? Namely, that the division along 
the straight line of ““You do this and we do that, you go 
there, we go from here,” does not seem a promising way 
out, and agreeing upon a common program and imple- 
menting it jointly would be much better, although I am 
just as doubtful whether more realistic. Even now, since 
the authorities of themselves cannot assure resolving the 
nation’s basic problems, they are agreeing, however 
reluctantly, to curtail the scope of their reign or relin- 
quish some of it, so that elements of “dual power” are 
arising; for example, help [of Solidarity] is needed to put 
out strikes, and foreign visitors follow two tour itinerar- 
ies, one official and the other unofficial. In a word, is our 
goal to be a divorce with partition of the marital apart- 
ment in half, with the opposition taking the kitchen (the 
economy) and the authorities the living room with access 
to utilities and some cooperation in rearing the child, 
that is, the Polish People’s Republic? 


Contract democracy, that is, the two-headed calf, a 
contract of the kind “So much for vou and so much for 
me,” is an invitation to countless conflicts and a cual 
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power system paralyzing the country. Who will benefit 
from what Marcin Krol considers “directly linked to the 
geopolitical realities and alliances,” for example, the 
army? Does this also include the militia and the procu- 
rature that often supervises it? What will be the attitude 
of those new, pluralist mass media to military service? 
To foreign policy, not only ours but that of the neighbor- 
ing Or more distant countries? How will a pro-Western 
economy, a pro-Western education, a pro-Western 
church,culture, and pluralist moods be reconciled with 
pro-Eastern geopolitics and alliances? If, for example, 
the superstructure, education, propaganda, higher edu- 
cational institutions, culture, and arts, largely retreat 
from the prosocialist stance, we will be in a monstrous 
pickle. As for present-day Poland’s already being even 
now a country with such a split personality, that is 
another matter and it is not unlikely that things can only 
get better and no one anymore views us as belonging to 
the East or to the West. Am I against? No. It is difficult 
to be against a prospect that is still foggy, and as for being 
cross-eyed, we are that already. The alternative solution 
of our ineffectively opening our mouth to be fed from 
one side and wagging our tail toward another also does 
not work, because no one is feeding us and it is difficult 
to gain trust either. 


My impression is that the present period, unquiet as it 
may be after and, perhaps, before the strikes is nothing in 
comparison with the struggle that will commence about 
drawing that new Maginot or Curzon Line across 
Poland. This is just the right moment nowadays for 
accomplishing genuine democratization in this country, 
for resolutely transforming aid improving the system. 
Such favorable domestic and international circum- 
stances have never existed before. The authorities and 
the opposition should not forfeit this opportunity. But 
does the sole possible solution consist in a division which 
would demarcate a front line instead of drawing a 
peaceful boundary across Polish politics? 


We are discussing the future of the state and the nation, 
which cannot be governed as they are being heretofore. 
But the proposals advanced do not safeguard domestic 
peace—and as for foreign peace, it is hard for me to say, 
because one never knows what happens next, like in 
Russian roulette. My impression is that, one way or 
another, there will be no tranquility, for the return to a 
normal, pluralist, parliamentary political life will prove 
to be much more heated and tempestuous than armchair 
constructs according to which the dividing line in the 
parliament and the country will be accurately measured 
by surveyors. Despite the [roundtable] talks the struggle 
in Poland is just entering upon its open period, barely 
commencing. We shall not be protected from it by any 
contract democracy or any two-headed calf. It is not 
unlikely that, having been raised in a country with a 
political monoculture and one where the party sits 
behind the “steering wheel,” I have a limited imagina- 
me _ hence my doubts anent a car with two steering 
wheels. 
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It may be that there is no other way out, but might not 
that be switching from fire to the frying pan? The coming 
times are more drastic, because, as A.W., a Catholic 
activist wrote in his polemics with me, it is hard to dance 
a minuet and at the same time reform the system, while 
the eternally young Kisiel optimistically asseverates that 
Poland is not a needle in a haystack and will not get lost. 
They are sitting in the catbird seat: they have someone to 
entrust their worries to; through the switchboard at the 
Vatican they have a direct-dialing connection with Prov- 
idence. But as for me, what is left for me? Only the elixir 
of doubt, that favorite potation of Graham Greene. 
“Doubts are my elixir of life,” thzt writer declared. 
Greene travels too often to the Soviet Union and too 
pote to Poland. Only here he would have something to 
bt in. 


Vi Defense Committee Meetings on 
Social Order 
26000053c Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 


25 Aug 88 p 2 


{PAP report: “Voivodship Defense Committee Delibera- 
tions”) 


{Text] Voivodship defense committees deliberated. 


in Krakow the current sociopolitical situation was eval- 
uated with special consideration of law, order, and 
discipline. The directors of all organizational units in the 
voivodship were placed under the obligation of assuring 
normal conditions for the accomplishment of produc- 
tion targets by utilizing all of their powers and resources. 
The decision of the mayor of Krakow to introduce for 
the period 25 August to 31 December a procedure for 
summary proceedings in the activities of community 
courts for transgressions was acknowledged. 


Adherence to law, labor discipline, and public order was 
the subject of deliberations by the Leszno Voivodship 
Defense Committee, which also considered figures on 
production at local factories and farms and evaluated 
store inventories. 


Institutions influencing the living and working condi- 
tions of the region’s inhabitants were placed under the 
obligation of assuring the proper functioning of factories 
and trade and service establishments. 


The sociopolitical and economic situation of the Torun 
region was the subject of discussion by the Torun Voi- 
vodship Defense Committee. Previous decisions on 
improving the performance of the institutions and 
offices established to serve the public were evaluated. 
The need to further streamline the performance of trade 
and health service was established. 
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PZPR Voivodship Pienums Reported On 


Party Performance Criticized 
26000081 Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
8 Sep 88 p 4 


[Article by Henryk Keller: “Poznan: Good Work as a 
Way of Supporting the Reform”) 


ext] The tasks of party echelons and o:ganizations 

ing the Eighth PZPR Central Committee Plenum 

were on 7 September the subject of plenary deliberations 
of the Poznan Voivodship PZPR Committee. 


A group of first secretaries of plant party committees at 
larger plants and factories was invited to the delibera- 
tions. Also present were: Gebriela Rembisz, alternating 
member, PZPR Central Committce Politburo, and 
Zbigniew Kolodziejczyk, member of the Secretariat of 
the Central Committee and director of the Secretariat's 
Chancellery. 


The report of the Executive Board of the Voivodship 
Committee, presented by First Secretary of the Poznan 
Voivodship PZPR Committee Edward Lukasik, devoted 
considerable attentior to aspects of the economic situa- 
tion of the country and the region, because nowadays it 
is these that primarily affect the scale of the support of 
working people for the authorities. From the party 
tribune, however, the status of the party and its political 
and ideolc tical condition were sharply criticized. 


“The public's feeling is that a great deai of evil is being 
caused by the bureaucracy, by the hedging attitudes of 
some officials, and by the inefficient performance of the 
network of services.” 


On the basis of, for example, data on the procedures 
followed in considering complaints and grievances of the 
populace, provided by the Bureau for Letters and inspec- 
tions under the Voivodship Committee, the Committee 
found that there exist marked disparities between the 
related assessments provided by plant management and 
the comments of citizens visiting the Voivodship Com- 
mittee for help about personal affairs. The written and 
verbal complaints reaching the Voivodship Committee 
indicate most often that citizens view the Committee as 
“the court of last resort” in many cases relating to 
housing, sanitation and health, and education and cul- 
tural literacy, that is, in general, living conditions. 


Against this background is engendered the conclusion 
and the accusation that the alliance between the party 
apparat and the apparat of economic and state adminis- 
tration is gradually leading to a political disarming of the 
party, to the bureaucratization of the party itself. 


The workforces protest against symptoms of socia! injus- 
tice, unequal treatment of sectors of the national econ- 
omy. Recently such an opinion was voiced during, ¢.g., a 
meeting between the workforce of the H. Cegielski Plant 
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and the Member of the PZPR Central Committee Polit- 
buro Kazimierz Barcikowski on 2 September. During 
that meeting workers pointed to the marked wage dis- 
parities existing between the nonsocialized sectors and 
cooperatives and the state enterprises. One Cegielski 
Plant worker even claimed (as we in an account 
of that meeting in TRYBUNA LUDU) that the entire 
onus of the crisis is being borne by state enterprises 
together with the workers whom they employ. 


This opinion was supported during the deliberations of 
the Voivodship Committee plenum in, among others, 
the speech by Pawel Lagodzinski, first secretary of the 
branch party organization at the casting department of 
the Poznan Harvesting Machinery Factory. 


“Why is it that it is young workers who increasingly often 
protest nowadays?” asked Pawel Lagodzinski. “Because 
they view realistically their career prospects in the social- 
ized sectors of th< state economy. Increasingly often also 
conservatism in the approach to the economic reform is 
being mentioned. Even party members already are being 
divided into reformers and coaservatives. He who is 
against the reform is a conservative. Agreed, but where is 
that reform? For the time being the food budgets of the 
projetarians are growing more and more skimpy,” P. 
Lagodzinski declared bitterly. The Government Spokes- 
man, that is, the spokesman of the reformers, declared 
that whoever is resourceful and intelligent is not poor 
and this is a new face of the arrogance of power. For this 
Says as it were that only the mentally retarded and idlers 
have remained in our factories! 


“We work in difficult conditions with an obsolete machin- 
ery pool and often in buildings dating back to the previous 
century. Even so, however, we are not abandcning our 
factories. Is that because we are not intelligent? 


“It is simply that we have linked our life to socialist 
party, to our party, as is also being demonstrated by my 
nonparty fellow workers. At the present turning point in 
the history of our country we desire to help in overcom- 
ing the crisis. We cc=sider our good work to be the most 
effective way of supporting the economic reform. 


“And as for those who are so absorbed by cost account- 
ing effectiveness that they fail to notice the human 
element behind it, we answer them: Workers appreciate 
fully this new way of efficient management, but they also 
warn that only abstract figures may remain in the (ists of 
certain counters.” 


“I would be practically giving the party the kiss of 
death,” First Secretary of the Poznan-Old Town Bor- 
ough PZPR Committee Romuald Lukaszewski began his 
address, “if I were to claim that here in the Old Town the 
resolutions of the Eighth Central Committee Plenum 
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were universally considered to mect in their entirety the 
expectations and hopes of the society and that practically 
every party element now feels strong and is clear about 
purposes and tasks. 


“For the society's response tc the Eighth Plenum varies. 
Side by side with opinions accepting the basic line 
adopted by the Plenum there exist quite a few doubts, 
fears, and critical accents. In our area there was not and 
is not any direct peril of a strike, bui most often the same 
factors that have elsewhere strikes exist here 
too. In our area this form of protest was rc ‘rained from 
Owing to common sense, feeling of responsibility, and 
the awareness that this is not the right road—in other 
words, Owing to rational attitudes and conduct of 
workers.” 


In the discussion, Ewa Suchowiak, first secretary of ihe 
plant party committee at the Poznan MODENA, 
declared, ““The current social and economic situation 
cannot be taken for granted. If law and the established 
principles of the reforms do not correspond to real life, 
they have to be changed, and at the same time there 
should be accountability for the decisions taken. 


Procrastination Decried 
26000081 Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
8 Sep 88 p 4 


[Article by Zbigniew Menes: “Kalisz: Facts Are Needed 
Nowadays”) 


[Text] The conclusions and tasks ensuing from the 
documents of the Eighith Plenum of the PZPR Central 
Committee were on 7 September the principal topic of 
discussion at the Plenum of the Kalisz Voivodship 
PZPR Committec:. The participants found that the 
response to these documents in Kalisz varied broadly. 


However, opinions in favor of a political solution of 
disputes and problems prevailed. The critical comments 
concerned chiefly the inconsistency of the political 
announcements relating to the application fof the 
reform], the dilatory attitude of the authorities, and the 
lack of consistency in implementing the resolutions of 
the 10th Congress. This party debate was astutely 
summed up by the employees of Pleszew plants: “This 
was not the first plenum to discuss these topics, but we 
all expect it to be the last.” 


The atmosphere of the recent tensions in this country 
had also spread to the populace of Kalisz Voivodship. 
Short-lasting tensions in various forms occurred at the 
Ostrow Railroad Rolling Stock Repair Works, the Kalisz 
Kaliskor Leather Plant, the Ostrzeszow Pomoc Cooper- 
ative of the Disabled, the Dobrzyca District Dairy Coop- 
erative, and the Broniszewice Agricultural Cooperative 
Circle. But it was only at the Power Equipment Factory 
[FUM] in Ostrzeszow that demands of a political nature 
were made, while at the same time proclaiming a strike 
alert. The inspirers of this illegal action aiso applied to a 
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court for a statutory change of the name of their trade 
union io NSZZ Solidarity. Following talks with the 
Kalisz Voivode and the politica!-administrative author- 
— alert at the FUM was 


“A major reason for the social conflicts and incidents is 
the difficult living conditions of many workers,” it was 
stated during the deliberations, “along with the galloping 
inflation, which often results in causing feelings of inse- 
curity among families, as well as the consequences of the 
poorly designed income-price measures.” 


In this context it was emphasized that further changes in 
the economy must be based on a solid foundation of the 
most broadly construed national accord, which is pro- 
moted by the idea of convening a “Round Table” [with 
Solidarity]. We must finally bury all feelings of mutual 
animosity and pugnacity,” declared Wojciech Chie- 
bowski, a worker from the PZL Transportation 
Equipment Plant in Kalisz, at the Kalisz plenum. “If we 
don’t want to be considered the sick man of Europe, we 
must finally discuss together [with the opposition] in 
peace a better future for the Fatherland.” 


The most urgent task at present is to mobilize ail efforts 
and resources in order to improve the supply of con- 
sumer goods and assure continuity of the sales of stable 
foodstuffs and manufactured consumer goods, declared 
Kali:z Voivode Marian Jozwiak. 


An effective implementation of these undertakings 
requires consistency and personal accountability for the 
tasks entrusted. Hence also, with the plenum’s approba- 
tion, First Secretary of the Kalisz Voivodship PZPR 
Committee Jan Janicki assigned suitable tasks to the 
party members holding executive posts in the voivod- 
ship. Each of them will have to render publicly a per- 
sonal accounting in the period up to 30 November of this 
year at one of the next meetings of the Voivodship PZPR 
Committee. Among other things, Sejm deputies from 
Katisz Voivodship who are PZPR members were placed 
under the obligation of venturing interpeliations with the 
object of curtailing certain retroactively binding taxes 
which are paralyzing the work of enterprises. 


The adopted resolution contains decisions intended to 
assure an effective implementation of the resolutions of 
the Eighth Plenum of the PZPR Central Committee by the 
members of the Kalisz Voivodship PZPR organization. 


Opposition Dialogue Discussed 
26000081 Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 


9 Sep 88 p 2 


[Article by Jerzy Nogiec: “National Accord and Person- 
nei Policy: Related Problems” under the rubric “Plenum 
of the Gorzow Voivodship PZPR Committee”] 


{Text} The comment by Tadeusz Puczynski of 
Choszczno at the plenary session of the Gorzow Voivod- 
ship PZPR Committee was an example of how national 
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accord can be implemented in the so-calted hinterland. 
The city and gmina authorities were broadly criticized 
for the poor condition of school facilities. Both the party 
and the administration took this criticism to their heart 
and proposed to the aktiv and the critics a joint solution 
of this problem with their own resources. 


For several years three preschools and one nursery were 
built and schools were expanded through volunteer com- 
munity projects. Now there are sufficient vacancies in 
the nurseries and preschools. Soon, too, the schoo!s will 
abandon the two-shift system. During this large-scale 
drive, which took place in the course of ihe previous 
term of office of the people’s council alone, the value of 
the volunteer civic projects accomplished totaied 400 
million zlotys, and many individuals capable of manag- 
ing teams of people demonstrated their abilities. 


“This does not mean,” Comrade Puczynski said, “that 
there are no major problems in Clioszczno, but the 
public no longer looks up to the ‘top’ for assistance and 
it now understands that some affairs can and should be 
resolved Socally.” 


It is a pity that other discussants did not try to indicate 
what should be done by themselves and by their basic 
party organizations in order to resolve difficult and 
urgent problems which, as was besides cften mentioned, 
often ensue not from the incompetence of the central 
government or from defects of the economic reform but 
from the activities of local institutions and their top 
administrators. 


The top was sharply criticized in generally known lan- 
guage and not always rightly or justly. 


First Secretary of Gorzow Voivodship PZPR Committee 
Wiktor Kinecki referred in his report to the Seventh and 
Eighth Central Commitiee Plenums while elucidating 
the complex problems of building a national accord and 
the party’s policy in that respeci. Against this back- 
ground he outlined the tasks facing the Gorzow PZPR 
organization. 


One of the discussants, Jan Kaczanowski of Gorzow, 
analyzed problems relating to the local opposition, 
stressing that in its majority it consists of people who Jo 
not shrink from dialogue and that it includes both those 
who have decided to, e.g., work in people's councils and 
those who oppose the extremist groups. This was dem- 
onstrated by their attitude toward attempts to organize 
strikes. 


The floor was taken by Politburo Member and Vice 
Speaker of the Sejm Tadeusz Porebski, who was present 
at the plenum. He declared that the time has come for 
bringing order into certain matters within the party and 
Outlining a specific program of action, because such 
varied differences in views on both political and eco- 
nomic issues, including the question of building a plat- 
form for national accord, should not exist. 
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Concerning national accord, he recalled that this is not a 
new idea, because many offers of dialogue have already 
been extended to the opposition in the past, but have 
beer: rejected dy a large prcrortion of individuals hold- 
ing other views. This has its rationale: it is more conve- 
nient to be in the opposition than to join in constructive 
action and stiare responsibility for the country’s fate. On 
the other hand, many serious-minded individuals, 
including some whose views are distant tvom those cf the 
pany, are active in various kinds of advisozy groups and 
counciis. Every political party must recruit its own allies. 


Comrade Forebski pointed out that the idea of alliances is 
nothing now. He discussed a personal experience, a con- 
versation he had held, while a young activist, with an old 
and experienced prewar communist who told him that on 
many issues the party should cooperate with the church, 
and this was said at a time when the party had been 
enjoying considerable popularity among the society. 


Tadeusz Porebski also discussed cert2in problems relat- 
ing to the nation’s economic situation and the reform. 
He stated that ithe reform has had some inherent flaws 
which became particularly acutely evident this year. 
These flaws have to be corrected. But at the same time 
the difficulties conditioning the development of our 
economy have to be realized. At present our industrial 
output is 80 percent of what we had produced in 1979, 
and since then our population has increased by 2.5 
million. On the one hand, we are being hampered by our 
foreign debt and the need to repay it and on the other we 
are being hampered by the refusal of Western countries 
to grant us credit, which renders it impossible to exploit 
much latent potential. 


The society has become convinced that the party is 
responsible for everything, and one has to expect that for 
many years ahead the party will still continue to be 
blamed for any failure. But one should not let himself t= 
affected by this, because a cool head is needed. 


Comrade Porebski also referred to the need to discipline 
the party itself and to attain unanimity in trans!aiing 
into reality its fundamertal goals. 


Ideology Issues Dominate 
26000081 Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 


12 Sep 88 p 4 


[Articie by Marek Badtke: “Bydgoszcz: Broader Field of 
Action”) 


| Text} Critical and not infrequently polemical comments 
but also concerned opinions and constructive proposals 
on ideology and propaganda activities characterized the 
plenary session of the Bydgoszcz Voivodship PZPR 
Committee held last Saturday (10 September). it was 
attended by Politburo Member and PZPR Central Com- 
mittee Secretary Mieczyslaw Rakowski. 
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During the discussion it was said that we sense major 
deficiencies in the development of Marxist thought. For 
some time now it has not been keeping abreast of 
political facts, let alone overtaking or interpreting the 
phenomena that occur. It is a fact that the public mood 
is fundamentally influenced by the economic situation, 
by working and living conditions. This bids us realign 
the ideological front and resort to a broader variety of 
ways and means of exerting political influence. To be 
sure, we will not achieve prosperity by mere propaganda, 
but the party’s main task is to recruit the greatest 
possible number of supporters for the economic reform 
through effective indoctrination work. (Jerzy Modr- 
zewski, Bydgoszcz.) The party, which was and is the 
engine of progress, at present is not exercising this role, 

i y in the eyes of youth. What then should be 
done so that [the party] m<y zgain become the vanguard 
in the qualitatively new situation of socialist pluralism? 


At Bydgoszcz it was stated that more varied ways and 
means of ideological work within the party itself are 
needed. This was mentioned by a group of lecturers from 
various centers: Jerzy Markowski, Leszek Kozudski, and 
Marian Guzdzial of Bydgoszcz, as well as by Jerzy Weber 
of Inowroclaw. 


At a time when economics is rapid!v becoming a major 
factor in our life, the economic education of the society 
is becoming particularly important. (Maria Wiernik of 
Inowroclaw, Jan Dwornik and Henryk Skrzypczak of 
Bydgoszcz.) Improvements in training and lectures are 
needed, because “The period of easy and uncritical 
meetings is over for the party” (J. Markowski). 


The political struggle requires a speedy realignment and 
more effective political work in every community, espe- 
cially at factories and among youth. We have consider- 
able assets of which we do not always know how to avail 
onrselves. 


The mass media are of major importance to political 
work. In. the era of socialist pluralism the openness of our 
life cannot remain a mere propaganda slogan. The time 
of “seasonal truths” is over (Roman Ossowski of 
Bydgoszcz), and so is the time of “zones of reportorial 
silence” (Janusz Maka of Bydgoszcz). This requires 
creating conditions for the development of party work, 
e.g., introducing the northern edition of TRYBUNA 
LUDU, already being published in Bydgoszcz (report by 
the Executive Board of the PZPR Voivodship Commit- 
tee; Zbigniew Gulewicz, chairman of the board of the 
Bydgoszcz Branch of the Journalists Union). 


M. F. Rakowski joined the discussion and offered the 
reminder that membership in the party is not a privilege 
but a firm duty. From it ensues, he said, also boldness 
and skill in undertaking the political struggle against 
adversaries in the right way and at the right time, and ia 
perceiving the idea of this struggle. All party members 
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must also be aware, especially at present, of the necessity 
of reviving political life within the party and exploring 
and finding effective ways of influencing the society by 
means of propagande. 


The resolution adopted toward the session’s end states 
that the voivodship party organizaiton is capable of 
initiating and supporting reform measures in the region. 
It also defines more precisely the directions of political 
work within the party organization as a whole as well as 
within party echelons and basic party organizations. 


During the deliberations M. F. Rakowski handed candi- 
date-member cards to a group of young workers and 
ZSMP [Union of Socialist Polish Youth] members from 


Bydgoszcz Voivodship. 


Following the deliberations, M. Rakowski toured the 
new printing plant of the Prasa-Ksiazka-Ruch RSW 
[Workers’ Publishing Cooperative] in Bydgoszcz. He 
showed interest in the working conditions at that most 
modern printing plant in Poland, as well as in the 
possibilities for its growth. During the tour considerable 
attention was paid to aspects of broadening the reader- 
ship of TRYBUNA LUDU in northern Poland. 


Food Supply Market Breakdown 
26000081 Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
12 Sep 88 p 4 


[Article by Edward Filipczyk: “Opole: The Facts 
Count”} 


[Text] Two topics were discussed last Saturday by the 
plenary session of the Opole Voivodship PZPR Commit- 
tee: the tasks of the voivodship party organization fol- 
lowing the Seventh Plenum of the Central Committee 
and the status and development prospects of physical 
culture and recreation for factory and plant workforces. 


“In the Opole region strikes did not break out,” declared 
First Secretary of the Opole Voivodship PZPR Commit- 
tee Eugeniusz Mroz in the report of the Committee’s 
Executive Board, “although here, too, many social 
expectations remain unmet. Common sense won over 
emotions. This happened owing to, among other things, 
the constructive attitude of the trade unions supported 
by the basic party organizations. At many plants, includ- 
ing the Kedzierzyn Nitrogen Plants, many worker prob- 
lems and proposals, including a trade agreement, could 
be jointly settled. Still, this meant that antireform mea- 
sures at some plants, where wages were raised while 
salable output declined, could not be avoided. But there 
also were plants which increased their salable output. 
The point is that there should be more of the latter 
plants.” 


One cause of public discontent was the collapse of the 
food market along with the stagnation of the market in 
manufactured consumer goods. This is due to the limited 
operating flexibility of trade enterprises. Tradespeople in 
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Opole demonstrated this summer exceptional unconcern 
and disregard for customers. During the vacation season 
{last August] ours was one of the two voivodships in 
which the number of stores closed reached a maximum. 
The fault for this is also borne by the local administra- 
tion, which tolerates such a situation. 


“We demand resolute action, deeds not resolutions,” 
declared Wojciech Siudeja, first secretary of the branch 
party organization at the Malapanew Steelworks in Ozi- 
mek. “For we are forfeiting the chance to inspire 
changes, surrendering the initiative to the other forces.” 


“The party’s significance hinges on its ability to be 
proactive in the factory and the community,” declared 
member of the Executive Board of the Voivodship PZPR 
Committee and Voivodship People’s Councilman Nor- 
bert Lysek. In his opinion, it also is necessary to 
strengthen the proreform movement within the party 
through a proper personnel policy. On the other hand, 
Janusz Michalczyk, first secretary of the Nysa city-gmina 
party committee, cited examples of joint work to resolve 
difficult problems, e.g., the establishment within the 
Industrial Equipment Works of a housing cooperative 
initiating the construction of 200 dwelling units, or the 
repair of the sports hall in that city at a record-breaking 
pace. So then, deeds are possible! And a Brzeg Agromet 
{Agricultural Machinery Plant] worker, Michal Roma- 
nowski, viewed as a major task the resolution of big and 
little vexations burdening the working people. The 
party’s authority can be built only by eliminating them. 
The point here is that young people should not associate 
the word “socialism” with impotence and ordinary des- 
titution. 


The adopted resolution characterized as inadequate the 
actions so far of the voivodship administration to elim- 
inate these problems, and it expresses disapprobation of 
the pace of the reform in overcoming bureaucratic 
barriers so far. At the same time, the Voivodship PZPR 
Committee declared its resolute opposition to the wors- 
ening of the situation in trade and services and placed 
the local administration under the obligation of taking 
specific measures to streamline these domains. 


More Initiative Needed 
26000081 Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
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[Article by Alicja Zagorska: “Suwalki: Without Awaiting 
Directives”) 


[Text] A need for radical changes in the party’s style of 
work was perceived by the participants in last Saturday’s 
plenary session of the Suwalki Voivodship PZPR Com- 
mittee, dealing with an appraisal of the voivodship’s 
sociopolitical and economic situation and with the tasks 
ensuing therefrom. 
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The directions of the changes were determined by the 
Eight Plenum of the PZPR Central Committee. The 
question, “How?” must be answered as rapidly as possi- 
ble, without awaiting directives, by discrete plants, com- 
munities, gminas, cities, and the voivodship. But this 
cannot be the sole antidote decisive to the success of the 
adopted solutions, because it has to be supported by 
actions elsewhere in this country as well, it was stated at 
the plenum. 


This concerns particularly the situation in agriculture. 
This year’s grain harvest in Suwalki Voivodship has been 
5 centners [per hectare] lower than last year. On the 
other hand, the harvest of potatoes and fodder crops has 
been higher. Although the supply of mineral fertilizers 
has increased, this does not mean at all that they will be 
used for next year’s crops, because farmers are slow to 
buy them, claiming that they are too expensive. The low 
wages paid on the voivodship’s state farms cause a high 
turnover of their laborforce, which is fleeing to industry 
in growing numbers. Jozef Rytwinski, a farmer of Rutka 
Tartak Gmina, argued that the revival of agriculture is 
only temporary, because farming in Suwalki Voivodship 
is more difficult owing to less favorable soil and climate 
than elsewhere in the country. 


The proexport activities of certain enterprises in Suwalki 
Voivodship were approvingly noted. They are reflected 
in the 20-percent increase in exports during the first half 
of the year compared with a like period last year. This 
year 17 new plants joined the exporters. 


But there is no shortage either in this voivodship of 
enterprises which are only pretending to implement the 
reform. It is precisely at these enterprises that wages are 
rising faster than productivity. 


Many speakers drew attention to flaws in the tax system. 
Jan Muzyka, director of the Plywood Industry Plant in 
Pisz, said that applying the recommended simplified 
procedure for computing the tax on ceiling-exceeding 
wages increases that tax by 20 million zlotys compared 
with the traditional procedure. The turnover tax levied 
on the acquisition of new machinery also is not condu- 
cive to plant modernization. 


In the position they took toward the conclusion of the 
session, the members of the Executive Committee sup- 
ported the program for national accord elaborated at the 
Eighth Central Committee Plenum and determined the 
most urgent tasks of the party. 


Strike Efforts Attacked 
26000081 Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
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[Article by Henryk Prawda: “Szczecin: Open the Road to 
Reforms’ | 


[Text] “The economic reform and its ‘three S’ [auton- 
omy, self-support, self-government] proved themselves 
at our enterprise and are paying off well,” said Stefan 
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Kalamarz, first secretary of the party organization at the 

Szczecin Electrical Heating Appliances Plant (SELF), 

during an intermission in the deliberations of the Szcze- 

cin Voivodship PZPR Committee dealing with an 

appraisal of the sociopolitical and economic situation 

vd the tasks following the Eight Central Committee 
um. 


As ensues from this comment, the enterprise is modern- 
izing itself successfully and augmenting its output of 
sought-after consumer goods with each year. Owing to 
the diligent, conscientious, and rhythmic labor of its 
employees, their earnings are rising, which promotes a 
positive mood among the workforce. In such a situation, 
the reform at the plant is properly understood and 
appreciated by its employees, so that not one of them at 
present perceives any road other than that of a consistent 
implementation of the reform and its second stage. 


That aiso was the spirit in which the report of the 
Executive Board of the Voivodship Committee, pre- 
sented by Secretary Jerzy Wieczorek, was given and 
discussion held. 


As at the SELF PLant, the reform is bearing considerable 
fruit throughout the economy of Szczecin, the Board’s 
report emphasizes. This is confirmed by the results of the 
first 8 months of the year. Industrial output has been 
rising at a fast pace and exports are growing and becom- 
ing more streamlined. The economy’s profitability is 
steadily improving and the plan targets in construction, 
maritime economy, and other branches of the economy 
of Western Pomerania are being fulfilled. Progress in 


labor productivity is palpable. 


“Against this background, a major dissonance was the 
sitdown strike of some of Szczecin’s port workers,” said 
Kazimierz Cichecki, first secretary of the plant party 
committee and senior brigade leader at the Szczevin- 
Swinoujscie Port Authority. “The paralysis of the port 
merely resulted in considerable material and political 
losses. In practice the loss of 2 billion zlotys this year is 
irreparable.. The organizers of that illegal strike struck a 
blow against the reform, caused internal conflicts within 
the workforce, disrupted bonds with the society, and 
caused moral damage. The strike on the whole was of 
political origin and was not due to the harbor’s economic 
situation. The strike demonstrated yet again that this is 
not the road toward economic recovery and the elimina- 
tion of the existing barriers and impediments.” Negative 
impediments and occurrences are not scarce in Szczecin 
Voivodship either, other discussants said, and added 
that these should be resolved in a spirit of calm, order, 


and legality. 


“In sum,” First Secretary of the Szczecin Voivodship 
PZPR Committee Stanislaw Miskiewicz declared, “in 
our entire party work we should pursue a program 
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meeting the needs of the people. The party has such a 
program, having developed it at its Ninth and 10th 
congresses, and it is consistently elaborating it at regular 
plenary sessions.” 


In the resolution it adopted, the Szczecin Voivodship 
PZPR Committee turned to party organizations with an 
appeal for reexamining current issues of concern to the 
community and workforces and taking energetic steps to 
resolve these issues. The Committee counts on the active 
support of trade unions, worker self-governments, vouth 
organizations, and agencies of state and economic 
administration, in implementing these steps. 


Housing Continues To Dominate 
26000081 Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
12 Sep 88 p 4 


[Article by Mieczyslaw Wodzicki: “Torun: In the Cruci- 
ble of Housing Probiems”]} 


[Text] Can we build more housing? What should be done 
in order to eliminate formal and organizational barriers 
to construction? These questions were asked again and 
again during the plenary session of the Torun Voivod- 
ship PZPR Committee last September 10. To be sure, 
housing construction in Torun is generally better than 
the nationwide average in the last few years, and for the 
first 8 months of this year it ranks 4th among the 
voivodships, but this still does not guarantee a rapid 
solution of the housing problem. 


As Vice Voivode Erazm Chojecki said, although every- 
thing is being done to release 16,700 dwellings for occu- 
pancy and thus to meet the 5-Year Plan target, social 
expectations markedly exceed the investment possibili- 
ties. For while 3,100 dwellings are built annually in this 
voivodship, the waiting list for them totals 9,000 members 
and 42,000 candidate members of cooperatives. 


The lack of prospects for housing is, Economic Secretary 
Andrzej Wietrzykowski said in the report of the Executive 
Board of the Torun Voivodship PZPR Committee, a 
cause of frustration and discontent. “They can be over- 
come only by accelerating construction. Therefore, we 
must pay more attention to aspects of quality, production 
of materials, repair, construction by plants and factories, 
and the formation of small [housing] cooperatives.” 


The system for construction loans binding since i Janu- 
ary of this year was sharply criticized. 


Wherever assistance from cooperatives and the authori- 
ties comes on time, Jan Przeczewski of the youth coop- 
erative in Grudziadz said, housing is rapidly released for 
occupancy. ““We are completing our first bu‘tding, and 
next year we shall begin erecting an 80-apartment build- 
ing. But we too are not without problems: owing to 
tangled bureaucratic regulations we are being assessed 
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various Charges, such as half a million zlotys for closing 
a road to traffic for a couple of days or a million zlotys 
for restricting traffic to a sidewalk—fines that we cannot 


“It will be possible to accelerate ‘smail-scale’ and plant- 
sponsored housing construction,” the Mayor of Torun 
Romuald Bester announced. “A land survey resulted in 
identifying new sites. Progress in construction nowadays 
is being hampered by land development needs, so that 80 
percent of new housing construction has to built concur- 
rently with land development. But construction workers 
should begin their operations on land that is already 
developed.” 


“This work must be accelerated, regardless of all, 
because the number of applicants at housing coopera- 
tives is soaring,” added Roman Wardzinski. “These 
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applicants are mainly young people 18-35 years old. The 
delays th<y encounter nowadays occur not at the coop- 
eratives but at the banks and in the offices issuing 
construction permits.” 

The Voivodship PZPR Committee placed the local 
authorities under the obligation of accelerating land- 
development work so as to assure feasibility of the 
housing construction plans for until 1990. it considers 
among the urgent tasks the revival of single-family and 
plant-sponsored construction, the formation of small 
housing cooperatives, faster renovation of housing stock, 
and expansion of the production of local building mate- 
rials. The party’s supervision over the implementation of 
construction will be assured. 


During the deliberations First Secretary of the Voivod- 
ship PZPR Committee Zenon Draminski discussed the 
timetable for implementing the resolutions of the Sev- 
enth and Eighth party plenums. 
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Deputy Minister of Defense on Army’s 45th 


18010119z Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 
12 Oct 88 p 3 


[Article by Genera! of Armored Troops Tadeush Shatsilo 
{transliteration}, Chairman, Main Political Directorate 
of the Polish Armed Forces, PPR Deputy Minister of 
National Defense: “Defending Peaceful Labor” und r 
the “People’s Polish Armed Forces, 45th Anniversa’ y” 
heading} 


[Text] This October 12 marks the 45th anniversary of the 
historic combat engagement near Lenino, Belorussia, 
fought by the Ist Polish Infantry Division imeni Thadeus 
Kosciusko. On that day, the new army of the Polish people 
was born. That engagement, in which Poles fought along- 
side Soviet Army soldiers, was a turning point in the 
struggle for national and social liberation. It marked a new 
beginning in the Polish-Soviet military and political rela- 
tionship, laying the foundation for the present Polish- 
Soviet camaraderie in arms and friendship. 


The Shortest Path of All 


The engagement at Lenino is an important event in tie 
contemporary Polish history. It came as a consequence 
of the political and military situation on World War II 
fronts, where Polish soldiers were building the path to 
their country’s liberation. As is well known, fascist 
Germany invaded Poland on September 1, 1939. The 
Polish army was defeated and the country occupied by 
Hitlerite troops. But the people did not put up with 
oppression, nor did it lay down arms. Poles fought 
Hitlerism everywhere their fate took them. 


After the lost September 1939 campaign, Polish military 
units were formed first in France and then in Great 
Britain. Polish armed forces in the West took part in the 
battle for Narvik in 1940, the Battle of Britain, the 
African campaign (the battle fcr Tobruk) and military 
operations on the Apennine peninsula (the battle for 
Monte Cassino), as well as in Normandy, the Flanders 
and northern Germany. 


In addition, partisan units, such as Armiya Krayova 
[transliteration], the guards and Armiya Lyudova [trans- 
literation], Khlopskiye [transliteration], battalions and 
other units in the occupied countr:', were a real military 
force, as were Polish units active in the Resistance nearly 


everywhere in Europe. 


In that military saga, a special place belongs to the Ist 
Armv uf the Polish Armed Forces formed in the USSR. 
It was the first division of that army that saw action at 
Lenino. This is the reason why every year on October 12, 
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on the anniversary of that engagement, we celebrate the 
Polish Army Day. It is a day dedicated to the memory of 
= —s struggle against fascism, a day to honor 


The core of the Polish Army in the liberated country was 
formed by combining the Polish Army that came from 
the USSR with Armiya Lyudova partisans and bolstered 
by fighters from other partisan units and by w.tiversal 
conscription in liberated areas. In the closing mouths of 
the war the Polish Army grew in number and strength. 
As a result, the Poland defeated in 1939 was among the 
victors at the end of the war, possessing an army 400,000 
strong in the East and 200,000 strong in the West. 
Poland contributed significantly to the defeat of German 
fascism and its own liberation. This is why the words of 
the historic order of the Commander in Chief of the 
Polish Army issued on May 9, 1945, the day of victory 
over fascism, ring so true: é 


**...Your labors on the battlefield have not Geen wasted. . 
You won a great prize for Poland, the restitution of our 
ancient lands and a firm alliance with the Soviet Union, 
the cornerstone of our security for the future...” 


Poland has guarded this great prize with honor and 
determination; it has been the motivation behind the 
selfless service of all generations of soldiers. 


For the People and the State 


Forty five years have passed since the day Polish soldiers 
had their baptism by fire on the Soviet soil. From this 
vantage point, it is easier to assess the contribution of the 
people’s Polish Army to the development of the people’s 
state and to sum up, as it were, the achievements of its 
service to the motherland and its people. 


Today, we have many achievements on which national 
pride can draw. The first is the fact that Poland's 
soldiers, alone among the states in the anti-Hitler coali- 
tion, stood alongside Soviet warriors over the ruins of 
conquered Berlin. This crowned Poland’s contribution 
to the struggle against fascism and fully confirmed that 
the choice of Poland’s political and social future as an 
ally and friend of the Soviet Union was a right one. As a 
former frontline officer of the Polish Army and currently 
the leader of our state, Army Genera! Wojciech Jaru- 
zelski, has stated many years later, ihanks to the party we 
did not let that historic moment slip away, the moment 
that had a determining significance for the future of the 
people and the country; instead, the Polish soldier was in 
Berlin, in the thick of history, and was able to shape the 
revolutionary history of the people. 


This is a basic truth familiar to every citizen of our 
country. From the day of its inception and in the postwar 
periad, the people’s Polish Army has always been a true 
servant of socialist Poland. 
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Soldiers took part in setting up state entities in liberated 
territorie’, carried out the party program, impiemented 
goals stated in the Manifesto of the Polish Committee for 
National Liberation and explained the principles of the 
worker-peasant alliance. Thousands of soldiers took part 
in carrying out agricultural reform, settling restituted 
lands, reconstructing and restarting factories and plants, 
rebuilding destroyed cities and villages and laying foun- 
dations and creating the material base for the socialist 
system. 


As the Commander in Chief's order stated, we never 
asked whether or not manuals or military theories devel- 
oped in academies had envisioned soldiers plowing, plant- 
ing and harvesting for peasants, fighting for order and 
security and taking upon themselves the task of defending 
the lives of citizens; or else, having put down the rifle ard 
taken up a book or a newspaper instead, going to the 
people with the words of explanation and truth. Did they 
envision a situation whereby Poland would have to be 
defended not only with guns, but also with plowshares, 
hammers, words and personal example? 


These words correctly reflect the role, the character and 
the class responsibilities of the people’s Polish Army. Its 
responsibilities remain much the same now. The ideo- 
logical makeup of our socialist army was forged and 
strengthened by active military duty, labor for the ben- 
efit of the country, the process of implementation of 
revolutionary changes and struggle against class enemy. 
The patriotic and internationalist consciousness of sol- 
diers was bolstered, their ties with the society deepened 
and military trainiag improved. 


In the past decades, PPR [Polish People’s Republic] 
armed forces indefatigably enhanced their combat readi- 
ness as required by the very real threats they faced, 
maintaining it on a necessary, yet sufficient level. This 
stems from the defensive nature of our nation and 
alliance’s military doctrine. We train and educate our 
armed forces to conform to the principles of the defen- 
sive military doctrine. 


Military and political conditions for maintaining a 
defensive stance have improved considerably since the 
years of cold war, universal distrust and hostility. A 
qualitatively new situation has arisen whose distinctive 
characteristic is a rapprochement and dialogue between 
the East and the West. Peaceful initiatives of the USSR 
and other socialist states strive to end the arms race, free 
the humankind from nuclear weajons and create a 
system of mutual trust in international relations. A 
significant part of these aspirations is the Jaruzelski plan, 
proposed by the head of our state and supreme com- 
mander of PPR armed forces. This initiative, which is in 
line with proposals advanced by the Soviet Union and 
whose aim is to reduce danger and promote mutual trust 
in Central Europe, has received international acclaim. 
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The role of the people’s army in the life of our society is 
great even in peacetime. Training and organizational, 
ideological-political and cadre achievements of the peo- 
ple’s Polish Army, as well as its deep ties with the people, 
ensure a high standing of our army in the society, in all 
spheres of public life. 


The society highly values the contribution of its army to 
the nationa! economy as well as to public life, culture and 
science. This clearly shows the character of an army of a 
new type and its domestic function, as well as its 
humanist nature. 


Proof of this is the work of thousands of soldiers at 
construction projects around the country and their assis- 
tance in agriculture, the activities of military public 
figures and the work of scientists, artists, physicians, 
engineers and many other specialists in uniform, their 
labor benefiting all citizens and entire Poland. Soldiers 
of the Polish Army and party and youth organizations in 
the military actively and broadly participate in the task 
of carrying out the policy of socialist renewal, imple- 
menting economic reform and achieving democratiza- 
tion of all aspects of life begun by the 9th United Polish 
Workers’ Party (UPWP) Congress and developed at the 
10th Congress; they implement goals set by the 7th and 
8th UPWP Central Committee Plenums to systemati- 
cally overcome difficulties in the socioeconomic devel- 
opment of the country. 


The revolutionary program of perestroyka formulated by 
the CPSU has received great support in our country. 
This support was manifested by the cordial and warm 
atmosphere during the July visit to Poland of the CPSU 
Central Committee’s General Secretary Comrade Mik- 
hail Sergeevich Gorbachev, as well as by considerable 
resuits of that visit, which will help deepen the friendship 
and cooperation between the PPR and the USSR. 
Changes under way in our country help strengthen the 
leading role of the party in the armed forces, make 
military service and life more humane, use the society’s 
assets more rationally and achieve full implementation 
of the principle “a soldier is a comrade in arms to other 
soldiers.” At the same time, it remains a matter of 
military and party honor to serve honestly, maintain a 
high level of combat readiness and ideological knowl- 
edge in the army and to remain vigilant against political 
enemy, thereby corroborating the army’s loyalty to 
socialist Poland. 


A special form of carrying out domestic functions of our 
armed forces is ideological training—both in their own 
ranks and in the society, especially among the young 
people. Soldiers exert influence by the force of their 
example, devoted service and labor, mature political 
conscience, civic virtues and socialist patriotism. 


The quality of our army primarily depends on the level 
of military, ideological-political and professional train- 
ing of its officers, senior noncommissioned staff and 
noncommissioned officers. Today’s Polish Army has at 
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its disposal high-quality military cadres capable to 
promptly carry out defense responsibilities in accor- 
dance with the demands of the military doctrine of the 
Warsaw Pact member states. The cadres of highly pro- 
fessional servicemen guarantee ccrrect development of 
our armed forces, maintenance of the requisite level of 
combat readiness, selection of correct directions in the 
training and education of servicemen, fulfillment of the 
general functions of the armed forces in the state, as well 
as successful implementation of defensive duties within 
the framework of the alliance. 


A Friendship of Allies 


Poland’s ability to defend itself and security, its interna- 
tional position and outlook for further development are 
determined by its alliance and close cooperation with 
other socialist states. Primarily, it is camaraderie in arms 
and indissoluble ties with the Soviet Army and the 
alliance of our state with the Land of Soviets. It is very 
important for the task of preserving peace. 


As mentioned above, the Polish-Soviet camaraderie in 
arms was born, strengthened and sealed by the blood 
shed in the oattle against fascism, from Lenino to Berlin. 
The years of peaceful friendship have become a natural 
extension, development and deepening of multifaceted 
cooperation between the two fraternal armies. 


The people’s armed forces, established on the Soviet soil 
with the personnel, material and technical support of the 
Land of Soviets, developed and improved thanks to this 
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assistance which continued after hostilities were over. 
The scope of this mutually profitable cooperation broad- 
ened after the Warsaw Pact was established and its 
armed forces were created. 


This noteworthy fact formed the basis for a new stage in 
the process of practical implementation of the Leninist 
principle of international cooperation. Our participation 
in the Warsaw Pact allows us to use socialist confratern- 
ity’s most advanced means and scientific and technolog- 
ical achievements and benefit from experience tested in 
practice. This allows us to jointly coordinate and focus 
efforts on selected directions, which in turn helps find 
best solutions for the defense capabilities of our country. 


The past several decades ha.e provided a good example 
of expanded cooperation and coordination between the 
people’s Polish Army and its Soviet comrades in arms, as 
well as soldiers of the armies of other socialist countries. 
One would only need to mention the joint space flights 
and exchanges of experience by specialists of different 
service arms and services. Exchange programs for mili- 
tary academy students, meetings of party and political 
officers and youth organization volunteers, joint field 
training missions by fraternal army units and joint 
exercises belong in the same category. This helps 
strengthen further the ties of friendship among the 
armies and the peoples of socialist countries. 


The Polish Army celebrates its 45th anniversary together 
with the entire people. It shares all the cares, concerns 
and successes of the people. This year, we mark the 
army’s holiday in a businesslike mood. Soldiers’ work 
and exemplary fulfillment of our military and social 
duties are a way to show our support for reforms 
initiated by the UPWP. 
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British Joint Venture, Modernization, Worker 
Relations 
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[Article by Renata Marzewska: “The Joint-Stock Com- 
pany—What Is It?”] 


[Text] Director Wieslaw Nawrot was hardly enthusiastic 
about showing to this reporter the operating conditions 
at the Furnel Fiberboard Company in Jaslo. He is not 
keen about press publicity because he has had too much 
of it. He was the subject of articles in THE DAILY 
MIRROR and THE FINANCIAL TIMES and also of 
broadcasts by the BBC and “Free Europe.” All because 
of one former employee whom the management had 
judged to be more concerned with his leisure-time activ- 
ities than with his duties at work. The director declared 
that he was not going to say another word on this matter. 
The company continues operating, and people keep on 
working, and it is time to forget about this incident, 
which has caused so much bad blood. 


The Fiberboard Factory is a shareholder in the Furnel 
Polish-English partnership. In addition to the British 
shareholder, the Furniture Factory in Elblag, the Lumber 
industry Works in Hajnowks, the Furniture Factory in 
Krakow, and the District Board of State Forests in 
Bialystok also hold shares in it. Acquiring shares in this 
company has been the subject of many misunderstand- 
ings and misconceptions, but mostly outside the factory 
itself, for within the factory people were aware that this 
was the most sensible way out of the impasse besetting it. 
Built during 1972-74 and equipped with the most mod- 
ern machinery at the time, it has become obsolete in the 
nearly 15 years since then. Its machinery pool is largely 
worn. A year or two and the specter of bankruptcy is 
bound to knock at its door. 


So the decree on establishing partnerships with foreign 
participation was utilized, particulary because a willing 
investor was found precisely in Great Britain-—of course, 
out of the profit motive. The negotiations ‘ssted for 
nearly a year. First the worker council voted yes. Then 
the workforce was briefed and personnel selections were 
made. The chairman of the trade union at the factory 
Stanislaw Szumias said that this was a very difficult 
period, for it was known that those who would work for 
the new company had an opportunity for better pay but 
would have to reckon with a tighter labor discipline and 
display greater labor productivity—without which there 
would be no money, after all. 


From the workforce’s viewpoint all this at first had 
seemed menacing. Some people got job offers immedi- 
ately, others gradually, and others still later. Of the 
clerical personnel, only one-half were rehired, and sub- 
sequently only five more persons. The remainder waited 
and got ready for work. Only then it turned out how 
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productive and good these employees were. Stanislaw 
Szumlas admits that the atmosphere was not good, but 
that is always so when people are being evaluated. Who 
among us is capable of seeing himself objectively? 


The new organizational structure was only about to be 
born, but already then “discharge lists” began to be 
distributed in the factory, each list containing different 
names and a different number of those supposedly to be 
discharged. Ultimately, 11 persons were discharged— 
and all were offered jobs at other plants. Women, too, 
although that took some doing, because jobs for women 
are hard to find in Jaslo. The discharged employees took 
up other jobs, with the exception of one employee who 
refused to accept another job. He sued in court, lost, then 
appealed, and lost again, but in the meantime he suc- 
ceeded in attracting the interest of foreign reporters. 
Hence the factory’s “‘popularity.” But then we had 
promised not to enlarge too much on it. 


The partnership commenced operating last February. 
The worker council was disbanded and now the factory 
director is responsible for everything. The trade union 
there operates like at any other enterprise. Director 
Nawrot emphasizes that, contrary to the rumor, he is not 
particularly concerned about the growth of the local 
trade union. What factory director is not!? As known, a 
strong trade union means a demanding and difficult 
partner. 


The company manufactures furniture, fiberboard, and 
wood products for the domestic market and for exports. 
The partner purchases for dollars computer components 
and parts which are then assembled in this country and 
sold here for zlotys with the right to reexport to socialist 
countries. The profits go to the British partner. What has 
the factory gained? In September it will be fundamen- 
tally modernized. New machinery acquired abroad for 
US$1.5 million will be installed. The work conducted in 
this connection will cost 300 million zlotys. 


This machinery is, according to Director Nawrot, the last 
word in fiberboard technology. “For the years 1989-90 
our goal is to eliminate the 15-year technological and 
technical gap of our firm. The modernization in Septem- 
ber is expected to immediately yield a 30-percent 
increase in output. There are no problems with minor 
defects and breakdowns. Any needed part can be ordered 
via telex or telephone. In such a situation, one can feel a 
genuine factory manager, one having the rights and the 
autonomy he requires and operating with funds earned 
by the enteprise. However,... this feeling of comfort is 
somewhat diminished by the problems with domestic 
purchases of producer goods. The continuing shortages 
of such items as screws, nuts, nails still complicate the 
factory’s normal operation.” 


What about the reactions of the employees who switched 
to working for the new joint-stock company? When 
asked, they were hardly prone to say much. They claim 
that too many legends about their work and earnings are 
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peory Fir po gong: incentive systems. Every employee 

how much he has earned according to 
hse linear meters of fiberboard and its grade. 
Since we have work teams at our plant, the pay depends 


Contrary to skeptics, the company is not oriented toward 
“quick profits and nothing more.” It has a 10-year 
investment plan. Following the first stage of its modern- 
ization in September, it intends to put into operation a 
new department for the production of box-type furni- 
ture. In the long run it also envisages developing its own 
housing construction and setting up a rest home for its 
employees. But the most important task is to put the 


factory on its feet. 


The trade union at the company’s Jaslo branch has 
exactly eight metnbers—properly speaking, it is easier to 
say how many employees do nct belong to it. “We had a 
membership drive during the organizing period of the 
company,” said Stanislaw Szumias. “Since the worker 
council was going to be disbanded, we wanted to 
strengthen the union so as to make it a partner to be 
reckoned with at the converted plant. If the entire 
workforce is behind us, we can feel that we are genuinely 


reflecting its views.” 


Conflicting opinions about the company still circulate in 
Jaslo: some people are for and others against, while 
others still are counting those mythical “dollars” earned. 
But at the company itself it is being said that such people 
should, instead of counting, roll up their sleeves and get 
busy themselves. For such is life in our country that 
people like best to count and divide what is not theirs. 


Agricultural Stagnation, FRG Proeuction, Poicy 


26000088 Warsaw PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY in 
Polish No 41, 9 Oct 88 pp 4-5 


[Article by Waldemar Goniarski: “A Comparison”) 


(Text Persons working in agriculture, farm land, min- 

, cattle, horsepower—per capita we have 
soate of Unies daeteita Geld tas PRD Yet, we consume 
less meat, and our overall calorie intake is lower. Why? 
The simplest answer goes: low of the means of 
production, incompetence, their i t utilization 
bring about the content of our menu falling far short of 
general European standards both in the caloric value and 
protein content. Upon giving this superficial explana- 
tion, nothing else remains but to look mose cic sely at the 
causes of low efficiency of the Polish agricultural worker. 


The following regularity is borne out in any economy, 
whether market or planned: the more easily available, the 
more abundant a basic factor of production is (people, 
land), the lower the efficiency of its utilization is. 


Labor 


A relatively large number of people are directly 
employed in agriculture (one-third of all those employed, 
whereas in the FRG, only 5 percent). Labor productivity 
expressed as the net product per person employed in 
agriculture is several times below that in West Germany. 

output the size of that delivered in Poland 
by 4.4 million persons is produced by slightly more than 
0.5 million farmers in countries with great productivity. 
This is more or less as many as are employed in the 
socialized agriculture in our country. This means that we 
could “eliminate” all individual farms without reducing 
agricultural production, if we had the same labor pro- 
ductivity as the FRG. The amount of cattle, fertilizer, 
land, and tractors per farmer is small, because relatively 
many persons are employed in Polish agriculture. For 
example, an average farm is slightly larger than 5 hect- 
ares, whereas in the FRG—over 16 hectares. We have 
over 4 million farms, and they—6 times fewer. 


However, as Maciej Rajtar writes in WIES WSPOLC- 
ZESNA, “not all of the difference in productivity 
between Polish agriculture and that in other European 
countries can be explained by the lesser endowment of 
labor with basic factors of production. After all, our 
productivity is about 30 percent lower than the ievel of 
such endowment (under the European conditions) would 
suggest.” These 30 percent hide excessive employment 
and poor professional skills. 


It is necessary to reduce employment considerably, if we 
are to effectively switch to intensive development in 
agriculture. However, this leads to a significant social 
prabinen-—<dlaas io to be done abot sivecsl daillien of the 
current agricultural producers? 











li appears that there is only one way out, tested in the 
developed countries. Employment should be provided in 
the sector of production and social services, the lack of 
which is characteristic of the Polish rural areas. In the 
FRG, agriculture employs fewer people than the agricul- 
tural support sector, which includes trade and services. 
In the PRP, the proportions are the opposite. There are 
fewer than two persons in the support sector per 10 
farmers. Almost the entire service infrastructure has to 
be built up in o1u.r to improve services to agriculture, 
because, at present, it either does not exist at all, or is 
obsolete. Since the tral and voivodship— 
do not hold water, financial (credit) and legal conditions 
for local entrepreneurs, craftsmen and cooperative oper- 
ators, should be created. 


To be sure, we utilize land more intensively 
than we do labor resources, but still we ge? slightly over 
30 quintals of grains per hectare. The average farmer in 
the FRG harvests twice as much. If we make poor use of 
the resources provided by nature—the land and human 
energy, could it be that we other means of 
production more rationally? Unfortunately, over the 
past quarter of a century, an increment in the use of 
mineral fertilizer by one kilogram in Poland resulted in 
the growth of yields of basic agricultural products by 8 
kilograms, whereas in other countries of the continent— 
by as much as 19 kilograms. 


The use of cattle also does not look good. In the FRG, 
slightly more cows are bred than in our country, but the 
farmers there obtain twice as much milk. In terms of the 
quantity of milk obtained from one cow, we rank among 


Population 
Agricultural employment as share of total employment 


Economic coercion should be used, that is, prices of 
agricultural products should be reduced, in order to 
make agriculture more efficient. If fertilizer and fodder 
become more expensive, only those who achieve out- 
standing results in production will be able to afford 
them. The worst ones will drop out. This is, in simple 
terms, the position of the advisory organ of the govern- 
ment—‘he Consultative Economic Council, and of the 
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the lowest in Europe. Pigsties are not our forte either. 
The Polish porker is not nourished rationally and takes 
ivng to fatten. Last year, the individual farms furnished 
about 9 million porkers for procurement, whereas the 
entire herd (including young and producing head) in this 
sector amounted to 13.2 million. In the FRG, as many as 
38.3 million porkers were slaughtered last year, with the 
herd being 23.5 million. Simply put, you wait less than 
half a year there until the hog exceeds the weight of 100 
kilograms, rather than up to 9 months, as is the case in 
our country. This is why the so-called rotation of the 
herd is quicker. 


The example of hogs shows that delivering basic means 
of production is not enough. If a farmer buys fertilizer, 
then potatoes may give a good yield; however, high- 
protein additives, not produced in our country yet, are 
also needed for effective fattening. The deliveries of such 
imported fodder are smaller than even those envisaged 
by annual plans, because the hard currency is lacking. 


The much slower growth of productivity of the main 
factors of production in Polish agriculture compared to 
the European agriculture is an unfavorable phenome- 
non. We are falling further behind with every passing 
year. The leaders, among which the FRG is counted, are 
getting away fast. In the past quarter of a century, 
agricultural production from one hectare increased by 
less than 40 percent in Poland, whereas in the remaining 
countries of the continent—by as much as 75 percent on 
average. 


What is the efficiency of investment? One dollar allo- 
cated to Polish agriculture results in the increment of 
production at least two times smaller than in the devel- 
oped countries: 


Poland FRG 

312,700 square km 249,000 square km 
37.3 million 61.1 million 

30% 5% 

18.9 million hectares 12.0 million hectares 
4.1 million 707,000 

5.0 hectares 16.8 hectares 

30.4 quintals $3.2 quintals 

336 quintals $06 quintals 

5.2 million 5.4 million 


15.3 million tons 36.3 million tons 


trade unions, which another advisory organ of the gov- 
ernment, the Council of the Food Economy, and the ZSL 
[United Peasant Party] hotly contest. 


Can a restrictive price policy make agriculture healthier? 
Let us again !ook at this issue through the prism of the 
European experience. Prices for agricultural products 
(compared to nonagricultural) in Poland are 3.6 times 
higher than before the war and 2.5 times higher than 
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right after the war. We are the record holders 4s far as the 
growth rate of prices for agricultural products is con- 
cerned. Only in the 1980's did the real prices of food- 


How can this economic paradox be explained? ‘In the 
FRG, as well as in other countries of Western and 
Northern Europe, price reductions have been and are 
being compensated for in various ways. Firstly, the 
number of persons employed in agriculture has declined, 
and the profit generated by this sector is distributed 


among the progressively smaller group of employees. In 


progress—increased productivity— 
increased petra supply of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Only then did the prices come down, naturally and 
in keeping with the laws of the market. We want to carry 
out this whole operation in the reverse order: first, we 
reduce prices, and then we wait for production to grow. 


Who Will Feed Us? 


In our diet, milk is the basic source of protein. For several 
years now, farmers have been taking the cows to slaugh- 
terhouses because of the deteriorating profitability of 
cattle breeding, and their herds have been declining 
consistently. At the same time, the increase in the milk 
ener at ta ent has es nents tee teat 
farms giving up cattle has been growing. The level of 
of protein, which is necessary for the regular 

operation of the human organism, is very low. 


If we want great quantities of cheap foodstuffs of an 
adequate quality, then we should respond to the funda- 
mental question: who is supposed to produce it? Is it a 
peasant, who owns a small farm with one or two cows, 
lacks special professional training (only one person in 12 
employed in Polish agriculture can boast professional 
school training), produces a little bit of everything, and is 
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poorly serviced and supplied? Could it be that a farmer- 
owner 


became the second source of growth. In general, the 
increase in agricultural production is increasingly gener- 
ated in research facilities. 


The Western agricultural policy treats agriculture as an 
economic sector in need of subsidization. Contributions 
for generating and spreading agricultural progress are 
made there from the state coffers, or, more precisely, 
from the taxpayers’ money. Meanwhile, in our country, 
subsidies for the prices of final foodstuffs, i.e. for con- 
sumption, dominate among the subsidies for the food 
economy. We subsidize progress to a minimal degree. 
Under these circumstances, agricultural output grows 
extensively, i.e. through a systematic growth of outlays. 
On the other kand, in the FRG, production grew while 
the stream of basic production resources grew continu- 
ously smaller. Only the efficiency of the use of these 
resources improved consistently. 


Economists have shown that the rate of increase in 
production is the sum of increments in the outlay of all 
factors of production and their efficiency. We have 
systematically increased the first ingredient (the amount 
of outlays), and at a rate faster than the European 
average at that, but we have neglected productivity. The 
“shortage” of efficiency made our agriculture inefficient 
and expensive. When jealous of the inhabitants of the 
FRG on account of cheap foodstuffs (they allocate for 
them 26 percent of expenditures from household bud- 
gets, whereas we allocate every second zloty, and eat 
worse into the bargain), we should remember that they 
have invested in the modernization of rural areas. 


In recent years, prices for agricultural products have 
been declining relative to prices for nonagricultural 
products. We are miserly in subsidizing progress, we are 
not allocating sufficient funds fcr investment credit, and, 
at the same time, we want to develop the production of 
foodstuffs. Meanwhile, West European countries have 
shown that the growth of agricultural production is 
possible without price increases, provided that other 
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economic instruments with a more selective impact are 
used, such as subsidies and loans. They are the ones to 
finance modernization. Meanwhile, other economic sec- 
tors continuously crowd out the Polish peasant from the 
line for these instruments as well. 


Economists Criticize Political Inertia in Daily's 
26000108 Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 
27 Sep 88 p 3 


pr Rites (mort eeng og Ne ervey eds 


Price Experts on the Economy—The 
Most Urgent Needs” under the rubric “Our Poll”’] 


[Text] What is most important to the economy nowe- 
days? What decisions and actions are the most urgent? 
Can the political and social cost of these actions be 
foreseer and are their prospects realistic? Such will be 
probably among the first questions facing a new govern- 
ment. These questions are surely being asked by many of 


offered to — representing the middle and young 
generations of Polish science publishing their comments 
in this newspaper. We view their comments as voices in 
a discussion, voices with which not everyone may be in 
t. We ask therefore for responses, suggestions, 
and rebuttals to our poll, “The Price of Perspective.” 


Today we are publishing comments by Docent Ryszard 
Rapacki, Dr Tadeusz Syryjczyk, Dr Anna Fornalczyk, 
and Dr Ewa Bogalska-Czajkowska. 


“Preconditions,” by Docent Ryszard Rapacki, econo- 
mist, Main School of Planning and Statistics: 


To rescue Poland from its present abyss it will not be 
enough to establish a new, even the most competent, 
government. That government has to obtain the support 
of the leading political forces and win acceptance for its 
measures from a maiority of the society. A precondition 
for effective economic measures by the government and 
an opportunity for demolishing barriers to growth is a 
broadly conceived democratization of the political sys- 
tem, public life, and the domain of ideology. 


This concerns in particular incorporating in the political 
rere instruments and institutions permitting the man- 

and mutual reconciliation of divergent social 
interests and aspirations as well as of competitive polit- 
ical programs (among other things, the assurance of 
freedom of association, civic initiatives, and a demo- 
cratic electoral law). No less important is a radical and 
unambiguous curtailment of the political factor in eco- 
nomic life: in a reformed system economic institutions 
should exercise purely economic functions... 
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for broadly conceived reform measures in the economy. 
These measures must, however, be subordinated to a 
longrange vision of the system. In this connection it is 


from-the-bottom-up processes of 
self-regulation, supported and corrected by 
This should thus be the mechanism of the so-called 
guided market. The road toward this system should be 
outlined chiefly by constitutional safeguards of equal 
treatment of various modes of ownership and freedom to 
undertake economic activity [private enterprise]. 


These directions of action represent the framework for 
implementing a program for economic restructuring 
which will have to be drafted by the new government. I 
would consider the most urgent objectives of that pro- 
gram to be as follows: 


1. The establishment of a capital market regulating the 
flow of funds according to the criterion of effectiveness 
and serving to mobilize the frozen savings of consumers. 


2. An immediate and radical reorientation of the invest- 
ment program. It must be based on a fundamental 
change in the traditional philosophy of management, 
i.e., this reorientation should be a result of autonomous 
decisions of enterprises combined with reducing central 
investments to a minimum and assuring a complete and 
thorough internally integrated processing of domestic 
natural resources. 


3. Assurance of priority for agricultural production and 
rapid release of its latent potential (by, among other 


things, demonopolizing procurements and agricultural 
services and partially retooling industry). 


4. Bringing about some internal convertibility of the 
zloty (by, among other things, reversing the formula for 
retained foreign exchange earnings, markedly reducing 
the share of the state in export revenues of enterprises, 
and broadening access to hard currencies by means of a 
bourse in these currencies). 


5. Abandoning the cost formula for prices and mobiliz- 
ing a mechanism leading to equilibrium prices, com- 
bined with a resolute breakup of monopolies in the 
economy. 


6. Extending the principle of self-financing to the state 
budget. 


7. Using the new reform program as an argument in 
negotiations with the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund, and the Club of Paris in order to 
improve Poland’s financial standing and enhance exter- 
nal reinforcement of growth processes. 








and from the : 
of the countries which chose roads of devel- political stability—the indispensable prerequisite for 
from the that democracy so desired by the Polish in 


Ss greater and of thsir power will be lost by ministers of state and 
of politicians and opinions — secretaries [of party organizations] who have heretofore 
more resonant. But I still fear been in charge of distributing subsidies, tax i 


by the political authorities into the 
for stability of operation by managers will nc !onger be able to act as petty despots. 
state, cooperative, private), 
encouraging the public to invest its | On the other hand, the status of big-industry workers is 
vestments, are becoming rele- ambiguous. They demand, for example, better wages, in 
Poland. They are not the _—real terms at that. Meeting these expectations properly 
and between the opposition requires putting an end to the underdevelopment of 
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ins by focusing on these unproductive activities. The | Thus, the reform has its price, but so does the absence of 
of these goods is the state and its enterprises, which the reform—the decline in living standards and a wid- 
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views, is an intellectually and politically difficult and at 
the same time relatively unpectacular task, yet one 
greatly needed for the Poland of 1988. 


“What to Begin With?” by Dr Anna Fornalczyk, econo- 
mist, University of Lodz: 


I link the prospects for an improvement in the Polish 
situation to the introduction of political, social, and 
economic pluralism, that is, to a multiplicity and diver- 
sity of forms of expressing the interests of discrete social 
groups and regulating their mutual conflicts. 


I interpret economic pluralism as the possibility of 
commencing economic activity [free enterprise] at one’s 
own risk, without requiring administrative permission 
(the few exceptions should be fegally defined). This 
should apply to all modes of ownership, which should 
enjoy equal treatment both formally (without growth 
ceilings imposed form the top), financially (credit, 
taxes), and as regards the availability of goods 
(abolition of controls). As for law, let it brand prohibited 
actions instead of specifying in detail what is permitted. 


The thus conceived pluralism requires a change in cen- 
tral planning by replacing quantitative targets with 
financial stimulation of economic processes. This would 
also mean a change in the scope and methods of inter- 
vention of the state into these processes, as based on 
interests articulated by a pluralist political system (orga- 
nizations, societies, clubs) and a pluralist social system 
(trade unions, associations). 


Until this pluralism becomes a fact it will be very difficult 
to avoid divergences in social interests, those declared by 
the authorities and those authentically sensed by a major- 
ity of the society. It also is obvious to me that a pluralist 
economy would have room for genuine worker self- 
government or participatory governance. 


I realize that changes toward pluralism in our economy 
are bound to entail some economic and political costs. 
Among the former I include: elimination of inefficient 
entities (enterprises, workers) and a radical “trimming” 
of the numbers of economic administrators combined 
with the replacement of a substantial part of officials so 
as to enforce a change in their style of work. We will not 
avoid either some loosening of the wage-price spiral in 
view of the distorted structure of prices, the existing 
inflationary gap, and the decline so far in the living 
standards of the people. 


But it is impossible to consider balancing the market 
without consistently creating legal and financial condi- 
tions for autonomous activities to enhance supply as 

stimulated by demand. I am convinced that this is a 
better alternative than administrative price-income mea- 
sures such as the one last February which had failed 
precisely because it had completely ignored prosupply 


activities. 
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As for the political costs, the most important but cer- 
tainly also most difficult appears to he curtailing the 
traditional scope of influence of the central political and 


“Your Rationales aud Ours,” dy Dr Ewa Bogalska-Czaj- 
kowska, sociologist, Silesian University: 


The drama of “life Polish style” has become an abyss 
separating what is collective from what is individual. 
Absorbed in our private lives, surrounded by our rela- 
tives and friends, thanks to whom life here is still 
bearable, we look on dubiously on the reforming of the 
economy. We think that this is not our business, because 
the reform does not touch upon the domain of our 
private lives, except in the sense that it compounds our 
drama. 


Thus the first question which we must ask ourselves is 
that of integrating these iwo domains—the social and the 
individual, of changing the stance cf individuals so that 
they would acknowiedge social interest to be their own 
too. 


At present we have to state clearly in whose interest the 
government is formulating its programs; we have to call 
a spade a spade. It may be a worker program or, if one 
prefers, a bourgeois program. but it cannot reconcile 
conflicting interests and camouflage this with political 
phraseology, as in the past. For years ubiquitous fictions 
were thus being created, endowing peop!* with rights 
which no one could exercise. The ubiquity of these 
fictions merely strengthens our faith that it is our private 
lives that are the sole reality, and as for “national 
accord,” “renewal,” or even “round table,” we consider 
all these buzzwords to be sham. How then can they be 
made real? 


Only by formulating a specific and radical program that 
is political in the Leninist manner and, what is most 
important, ruthlessly implemented. Poles believe in 
“privacy,” and therefore the implementation of the tasks 
imposed on them should be linked to their privacy, 
making them absolutely responsible for their work per- 
formance, its results, and the decisions taken, without 
any exceptions—from secretaries to foremen, this being 
the foundation of the reform. 


The civil responsibility of individuals, but also of the 
party, may become the key to many new undertakings. 
The thus strengthened authorities could afford to launch 
a bold and explicitly oriented program. 


That program should include a legal definition of the 
party’s responsibility for its decisions as well as the 
legalization of the opposition as an equal participant in 
the political life of our country who, to be sure, views the 
Polish raison d’etat differently, but still that is a Polish 
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raison d'etat. On the other hand, subsidies for influential 
[heavy industry] lobbies should be discontinued, as 
should be the wasteful management of natural resources 
and the constant burdening of the poorest segments of 
the society with the cost of the reform. 


I believe that the accomplishment of this program would 
be promoted by openness of political life and a crystal- 
lization of different views and visions of the reform 
which may—I emphasize, may—mobilize both those 
who are critically disposed to the measures of the gov- 
ernment and repeat “They must go,” and those who 
under certain conditions would agree to support these 
measures. How many are they? I hope they will be many. 


Order on Free Trade Zone Commodity Circulation 
26000136 Warsaw DZIENNiK USTAW in Polish 
No 27, 15 Aug 88 pp 414-415 


(Executive Order No 186 of the Council of Ministers 
dated & July 1988 governing the principles of commodity 
circulation between a free trade zone and a foreign 
partner and between a free trade zone and a remaining 
trade zone] 


[Text] Based on Art 6, Par 2, of the law dated 26 March 
1975—Customs Law (DZIENNIK USTAW 1984, No 

a item 290, and 1987, No 33, item 181), it is ordered as 
ollows: 


Section 1. A free trade zone for purposes of commodity 
circulation is regarded as a foreign partner, subject to the 
provisions of the order. 


Section 2.1. Commodity circulation between a free trade 
zone and a remaining trade zone takes place in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the customs law governing 
commodity circulation with a foreign partner. 


Section 2.2. Commodity circulation between a free trade 
zone and a foreign partner takes place in accordance 
with the generally binding legal regulations governing 
commodity circulation with a foreign partner, with the 
exceptions stated in the order. 


Section 3. Commodity circulation between a free trade 
zone and a remaining zone in the country and between a 
free trade zone and a foreign partner, is subject to 
customs inspection. 


Section 4.1. Import of commodities to a free trade zone 
from a foreign partner, export of commodities from a 
free trade zone to a foreign partner, and transport of 
commodities between a free trade zone and a foreign 
partner, does not require a permit for export and import 
and is exempt from customs dues, subject to the provi- 
sions of par 2 and 3. 


Section 4.2. The provision of par | is not applied to the 
transport of commodities by the remaining trade zone. 
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Section 4.3. The import of commodities to a free trade 
zone from a foreign partner, intended for consumption 
in this zone, takes place in accordance with generally 
binding regulations governing the import of commodi- 
ties from a foreign partner. This provision is not applied 
to commodities intended for consumption on seagoing 
vessels during voyage to foreign ports. 


Section 5. The principles and conditions of passenger 
traffic between a free trade zone and a remaining trade 
zone and a foreign partner, and the conduct of economic 
activity in a free trade zone, are stated in separate 
regulations. 


Section 6. The import, export and transport between a 
free trade zone and a foreign partner of commodities 
whose possession or circulation is banned or restricted 
by virtue of separate regulations or international agree- 
ments, may take place only if the conditions stated in 
these regulations or agreements are fulfilled. 


Section 7. The order goes into effect on the day of its 
publication. 


/Signed/ For the Chairman of the Council of Ministers, 
Z. Szalajda 


Dzielski on Rationale, Implementation of 
Industrial Society 

26000103 Warsaw LAD in Polish 

No 39, 25 Sep 88 pp 3, 14 


[Article by Miroslaw Dzielski: “From Prepaid Dinners 
to the Industrial Society”’] 


[Text] One of the more interesting social and political 
trends in contemporary Poland is the movement of 
private entrepreneurs associated in industrial and eco- 
nomic societies. This movement has an old tradition 
reaching back to Partition times. At present, however, it 
is being inoculated anew, as it were, in a totally new 
political and civilizational situation. Therefore, in speak- 
ing of the roots of this movement I will hark back to 
more recent times, those of the pre-August opposition 
[predating August 1980 when Solidarity arose]. I shall 
first discuss the Krakow Industrial Society. It was the 
first association of its kind and it was formed by former 
Solidarity activists. Other associations of a similar 
nature have modeled themselves on the Krakow one, 
and some, such as the Staropolskie Industrial Associa- 
tion, have bylaws that are an exact copy of the KIS. But 
let me get to the point. 


Following the imposition of martial law in December 
1981 Poles faced the question, what next? A majority 
thought that activism should be continued within the 
framework of Solidarity. But there were groupings which 
concluded that new times requiring new ideas and 
actions had come. That was precisely the opinion of the 
milieu deriving from the MERKURYUSZ KRA- 
KOWSKI I SWIATOWY, which was published even 
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before August. That milieu had, already during the 
Gierek Administration, tried to develop a philosophy of 
deeds combining a rational and realistic policy with a 
market economy and public and economic activities 
inspired by Christian religiosity. 


I had the opportunity to be one of the ideologists of that 
periodical. MERKURYUSZ was founded by Robert 
Kaczmarek. In addition to myself, such currently well- 
known publicists as Henryk Wozniakowski and Jan 
Andrzej Kloczowski OP [as published] wrote for MERK- 
URYUSZ, along with Grzegorz Luczkiewicz, Tadeusz 
Syryjczyk, and many others. 


in the post-August period the MERKURYUZZ grouping 
became keenly committed to Solidarity. Robert became 
editor in chief of GONIEC MALOPOLSKI and member 
of the presidium of the Board of the Malopolska Region 
of NSZZ Solidarity. Tadeusz Syryjczyk belonged to the 
board of MALOPOLSKI and had moreover chaired the 
first round of the National Congress of Solidarity in 
Oliwa. I had held, among other posts, the posts of the 
press spokesman of NSZZ Solidarity for Malopolska and 
an expert for the Metal Workers Commission (KRH) at 
the Lenin Steelworks. At the Steeiworks I got to know 
Engineer Marian Kania. 


Together with Marian I drafted a document titled “A 
Program of Action for the Meial Workers Commission 
in the Socioeconomic Domain.” It contained economic 
concepts competing with the then fashionable self-gov- 
ernment programs. We believed the concept of struggling 
to take over economic power at large plants by indepen- 
dent worker self-governments to be politically unrealis- 
tic. Our program left large plants to control by the 
government but emphasized building a so-called indus- 
trial ring around the steelworks. That ring was to consist 
of small and medium-sized private and cooperative 
companies that would create an industrial surrounding 
needed for the large plant represented by the steelworks. 
Being more flexible by their nature than the huge steel 
combine, these companies would manufacture spare 
parts for the equipment of the steelworks, utilize wastes 
such 4s the slag dumps surrounding the steelworks, and 
employ workers discharged during the modernization of 
the steelworks. In addition to that industrial ring, o'r 

m provided for forming companies of another 
kind: dairies, slaughter plants, housing cooperatives, and 
worker-owned joint-stock companies exporting—with 
the participation of foreign capital—Polish labor to 
Third World countries and the West. The funds brought 
back from these exports of labor were to provide the 
capital for private and cooperative housing construction 
as well as for private enterprise having the social purpose 
of enabling Nowa Huta workers to gradually become a 
middle class. In the long run, our program presupposed 
the growth of certain plants and the concomitant gradual 
dislodging of inefficient and environmentally polluting 
departments of the steelworks. 
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It may be worth noting that this program was consonant 
with the laws then in force. Its launching did not require 
new legislation, because decisions and permits by appro- 
priate offices would suffice. And these permits were to be 
obtained by using the political clout of the steelworks. 
Marian and I had thought that, instead of striking in 
favor of politically unrealistic demands by Warsaw pol- 
iticians, the steelworks should win for its employees the 
freedom to engage in outside economic activity. That 
was an evolutionary program for local changes which the 
authorities could look on without feeling that their 
existential interests were threatened. Subsequently, the 
steelworks’s experience was to be emulated throughout 
the country as something advantageous and safe to both 
the authorities and the society. 


Our program was very much liked by the workers at the 
steelworks. It also was liked by the delegates to the 
Regional Solidarity Congress in Malopolska, who voted 
it as the program for Malopolska to be presented at the 
National Congress. Unfortunately, it was not to the 
liking of influential experts from the Catholic circles as 
well as of the intraparty dissidents associated with 
GAZETA KRAKOWSKA. Neither TYGODNIK 
POWSZECHNY [the Catholic periodical] nor GAZETA 
KRAKOWSKA made any mention of our idea, and 
Halina Bortnowska even went so far as to fiercely oppose 
our program at the KRH. Furiously and with glowing 
eyes, Halina placed on the scales all her authority when 
she characterized that program as the work of a philos- 
opher, of an irresponsible and lightweight dilettante. 


I mention all this because this socioeconomic program 
for the steelworks was the first attempt to create an 
ideatiouai «nd political framework for a spontaneous 
growth of economic life outside government control. It 
was at the same time an attempt to act. We started to 
encourage the employees of the steelworks to engage in 
independent economic activity. At least one of these 
initiatives was crowned with some success. Following a 
series of meetings at the offices of the KRH we suc- 
ceeded in mobilizing a group of individuals who began to 
work on founding a housing cooperative. The most 
recent meeting of that cooperative, at which Marian and 
I were present, was attended by several hundred people. 
The cooperative survived martial law and is now build- 
ing apartments and houses, and some of its founders at 
present live in houses it has built. It is only a pity that 
they were forced to accept the patronage of the ZSMP 
[Union of Socialist Polish Youth]. 


The differences between our program and the political 
concepts of those times were not only political. There 
was also a philosophical difference. Generally speaking, 
the theoreticians of Solidarity thought that some kind of 
breakthrough was needed first before doing something. 
But we thought that something had to be done first, that 
people should learn how to exploit to the full the possi- 
bilities for independent action in the existing circum- 
stances, and that this should provide the basis for 
subsequent social and political changes. 
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I developed this philosophy in detail in the book, pub- 
lished in 1982, “Odrodzenie ducha budowa wolnosci” 
(Rebirth of the Spirit (and) Building Freedom], which a 
year later was also published in Italy under the title 
“Polonia a Liberta.” In that book I presented concepts 
for several possible social movements based on the 
above ontological principle. I desired to attend person- 
ally to translating into reality one of these concepts—the 
concept of the Industrial Society. 


The word “liberalism” had and has on our lips a mean- 
ing different from that existing in the United States. In 
this country it refers chiefly to a free-market economy. 
On family affairs and on questions of customs and mores 
we were and are conservatives. Our sociopolitical phi- 
losophy not only favors triggering mechanisms promot- 
ing the creation of wealth but also concern for those who 
cannot cope in the presence of a free market and com- 
petition. However, we have been placing greater empha- 
sis On promotion of independent activity by economi- 
cally disadvantaged people than on social welfare 
condemning these pecple to exist within the vicious 
circle of destitution and passivity. 


({Censored material] (Decree of 31 July 1981, On the 
Control of Publications and Entertainment, Article 2, 
Point 6, DZIENNIK USTAW, Item 99, No 20, 1981; 
revised in DZIENNIK USTAW, Item 204, No 44, 1983)) 


The purpose of the Society is to propagate independent 
eocnomic activity by citizens, to stimulate entrepreneur- 
ial spirit, resourcefulness, and industrious work. Another 
purpose of the Society is to combat the special interests 
providing the political soil for barriers restricting the 
economic activity [“economic activity” is an euphemism 
for private enterprise] of Poles. The Society is to 
endeavor to gradually eliminate these barriers in the 
legal, social, and political domains. On matters in which 
the authorities would show understanding of these pur- 
poses, the Society is ready to cooperate with them. This 
means breaking with the principle that there can be no 
cooperation with the authorities. Our entire grouping 
believes that, given the present ongoing decomposition 
of Stalinist socialism and decline of ideology, it is 
possible to build a climate of the responsibility and joint 
labor of all Poles for the good of the country, despite the 
tremendous difficulties entailed in a program of this 
kind. As regards moral questions, the purpose of the 
Society is to imbue with a moral tone individual, includ- 
ing private, economic activity, and to propagate the 
ethos of an uncorrupted entrepreneur who competes 
honestly on the market, while at the same time struggling 
for the moral and legal protection of the entrepreneur, 
for respect of property as the usufruct of honest labor. 
Generally speaking, the Society is to build a civilized 
climate for the creative labor of Poles, labor generating 
national wealth and adding a moral and—to an over- 
whelming majority of individuals—also religious dimen- 
sion to economic activity so that it would confer on them 
both material and spiritual blessings. 
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({Censored material] Decree of 31 July 1981 on the 
Control of Publications and Entertainment, Article 2, 
Point 6 (DZIENNIK USTAW, Item 99, No 20, 1982; 
revised in DZIENNIK USTAW, Item 204, No 44, 
1983;) We began to hold regular prepaid dinner meetings 
which were attended chiefly by private entrepreneurs, 
chairmen of cooperatives, professors from Krakow uni- 
versities, literati, and publicists of liberal orientation. 
This may sound amusing nowadays, but these dinners 
represented our first deed in the transition from words to 
deeds. We met not only to chat but to establish a kind of 
joint-stock company of consumers. Our dinners were 
cheap and tasty and hosted by the charming Szymanska 
ladies, so that soon they became popular and famous. 
Those who came to our dinners by invitation included 
such prominent persons as Stanislaw Stomma, Stefan 
Kisielewski, Piotr Wierzbicki, Antoni Macierewicz, and 
many others. Following an initial period of reaching a 
consensus, we began our activities. The first task we 
posed to ourselves was granting awards for publications 
on economic subjects, and our next project was provid- 
ing legal and economic advice to novice entrepreneurs. 
We had commenced these initial activities even before 
our Society was legalized. In 1985 I was invited by a 
grouping of Warsaw liberals to a meeting of liberals in 
Jozefow, at the hospitable home of Janusz Korwin- 
Mikke. The hosts proposed establishing a liberal party. I 
declared at that time that I would not participate in that 
project because we in Krakow had already for some time 
been pursuing a different idea which in my opinion was 
much better and more realistic. I described our ideas and 
rudimentary social actions. They were liked by a group 
of young people from Warsaw and Wroclaw who started 
attempts to implement similar ideas in their cities. The 
old liberals such as Professor Kurowski, JKM [as pub- 
lished], and others viewed them skeptically. The first 
attempts to organize similar groupings without legaliza- 
tion failed in both Wroclaw and Warsaw. 


In mid-1986 the amnesty produced a situation in which 
it became possible for our grouping to apply for registra- 
tion and legalization. At first our attempts were rejected 
on the grounds that the founding members of our Society 
were a menace to state security and public order. A year 
later, however, owing to a persistent but politically 
moderate struggle, the Society was registered. 


The initiators of the idea of a similar society in Warsaw 
were the colleagues Sadowski and Smoktunowicz. They 
succeeded in winning over to their idea Aleksander 
Paszynski, Gabriel Janowski, and Andrzej Machalski. 
Thanks to the assistance of Rector Radomska a founding 
meeting was held at a Warsaw institution of higher 
education and at that meeting I had the opportunity to 
describe the activities of our grouping. The Warsaw 
society adopted the name of the Economic Society. Its 
activists wanted to establish a national society. To this 
day the Economic Society is not registered. It is self- 
evident that the authorities fear such a large association. 
But I believe that the political atmosphere of Warsaw 
compounds the problems of the Warsaw society, for it 
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prompts the Society’s activists toward radical conduct 
and utterances, which hardly helps its chances for regis- 
tration. At the same time, I think that if the processes of 
liberalization continue the Economic Society will be 
registered. I think that the militancy of the activists of 
that society would be highly useful to the struggle for 
economic reforms. 


Some differences between the Krakow and Warsaw 
societies may be noted. The principal difference is that 
the Krakow Industrial Society emphasizes local and 
regional issues, and the next difference is that the Kra- 
kow society is politically more conciliatory than the 
Economic Society, but at the same time its civic proac- 
tivism is greater. Moreover, the Krakow society com- 
menced its activities on the principle of “let us exist first 
and then we shall see,” whereas the Warsaw society 
launched a militant campaign for registration by means 
of all possible means of pressure and transmission with- 
out as yet attempting to actively engage in pursuing its 
objectives. (In my opinion, it would be perfectly legal 
[without applying for official registration] for the various 
groupings adhering to the ideals contained in the draft 
bylaws of the Economic Society to spontaneously under- 
take a large number of activities.) The differences 
between the Krakow Industrial Society and the Warsaw 
Economic Society are natural and ensue from the differ- 
ences in the milieux from which they originate. How- 
ever, as far as basic [free-]market ideals are concerned, 
the representatives of both groupings think alike and 
support each other. 


Lastly, some mention should be made of what our 
Society is doing at present. We grant awards for publi- 
cations on economic subjects, offer public lectures, pro- 
vide gratis advice to novice entrepreneurs, engage in club 
and social activities, intervene, and provide written 
opinions, this last chiefly on the government’s economic 
measures;, and we also have founded a school for entre- 
preneurs. It seems that our most valuable accomplish- 
ments so far are said opinions and the school for entre- 
preneurs. Our opinions are widely discussed in both the 
government press and the Catholic press. Thanks to the 
ecclesiastical press they have reached Western publica- 
tions, and thanks to the government press, the periodi- 
cals published in countries of East Europe. Thanks to the 
Opinions we issue we are enabled to form our Society as 
so to speak a nucleus for the crystallization of certain 
views and modes of conduct which our grouping per- 
ceives as valuable. Our school for entrepreneurs arose 
owing to the success of the public lectures given by our 
experts. These lectures concerned highly practical ques- 
tions such as those of how to build one’s own home, how 
to establish a private company, or how to establish a 
labor cooperative. We proceeded from the assumption 
that our lecturers should be individuals who were suc- 
cessful in such undertakings rather than theorists. The 
school for entrepreneurs offers a 6-month curriculum in 
legal, administrative, economic, and practical founda- 
tions for the initiation of economic activity by inexperi- 
enced persons. 
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We have not so far been able, despite strenuous efforts, 
to obtain approval for publishing our own bulky bulletin. 
We are coping somehow, but on the basis of an interim 
solution. Currently our most important problem is to 
initiate economic activity. I still have a lot to say on this 
topic. We received a permit only several weeks ago. Let 
me only say that this is an important activity. Owing to 
it, if everything goes well, we shall be able to operate with 
much larger funds when pursuing the struggle to trans- 
late our ideals into reality. 


oo. Mining: Bureaucratic Reform Stopped at the 


op 
26000102 Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish 
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[Article by Jerzy Adaszek: “The New Is Essential: Liq- 
uidate the Mines—Leave the Mine Associations”} 


(Text] This was important: the liquidation of the Minis- 
try of Mining and Power and the creation in its place of 
separate Communities of Coal and of Energy and Lig- 
nite. The separation of energy from hard coal mining 
should be judged a lasting achievement of the reform. 
Since the beginning of people’s authority, the coal indus- 
try has been a priority, but it has also been able to take 
advantage of its priority. The comfortable relationships 
of the coal lobby with the central authorities have 
promoted these advantages. Coal then effectively 
defended itself against any reforms and pushed organi- 
zational structures that were convenient for it, especially 
by adding the energy industry to its ministry. Previously, 
the division was tenaciously attacked, with the desired 
result that energy was recombined with coal. 


The point mainly was that the power plants subordinated 
to coal had quietly to accept and burn the fuel which 
frequently contained too much rock aid too little coal. If, 
for example, the balance of fuel and energy was short a 
million tons of coal, the power plants were given some 
rock and sand. No one figured that the growth of rock in 
coal not only does not produce heat but also saps it, that 
it destroys the burners in the boiler, that the sand mixed 
with the small coal is sent out the smoke stacks devastat- 
ing and degrading the natural environment. No one 
considered that the mining of such an “energy source” 
and its transportation cost just as much as for coal. 


Now, although these practices have ended because of the 
liquidation of the Ministry of Mining and Energy, the 
defenders of the old organizational structures are pub- 
licly and noisily expressing their disapproval for the 
reforms made, predicting catastrophic results: the break- 
down in the nation’s energy balance and other cata- 
clysms, which the reform may encounter. The liquida- 
tion of the ministry has been judged a lowering of the 
prestige of coal mining. The press is charged with 
neglect, depreciating the efforts of the miners. 








23 November 1988 
I have never encountered anyone at any time or any- 
where who spoke badiy of the miners’ work. Of this 


coal and all of the accompanying activities: trade, con- 
struction and expansion of mines, environmental protec- 
tion, etc. At the head of the community is a Supervisory 
Council, which has important decisionmaking and 
supervisory jurisdiction: an innovation that derives from 
the socioeconomic changes occurring. It will surely pa:s 
its test, if it effectively exercises its prerogatives with 
respect to the executive apparatus of the Community, if 
it does not bend under the burden of the myths of the 
“peculiarities of mining” and the routinized, conserva- 
tive habits of the administration. If it does, then it will 
quickly become an indifferent advisory body and restore 
to the Community all of the substantive functions of the 
former ministry. 


In Spite of the Reform Principles 


These fears are all the more justified because, other than 
forming the Community, the entire previous structure of 
intermediate links remains untouched! At the level of the 
intermediate links, which currently are the mining asso- 
Ciations, the reform broke down along the way. An 
unfortunate, but pregnant, oversight. The law of 23 
October 1987 left open a hole for the final establishment 
of the structure of the Coal Community. It did nci 
mention the intermediate links, which the mining asso- 
ciations are. 


The faults of the Sejm record where exploited immedi- 
ately, by placing the mining associations in new powerful 
positions. 


The retention of the mining associations is a successful 
attempt to retain the command-directive and priority 
privileges for administration, in spite of the reform 
principles. The mining associations are a pillar of 
bureaucratic mine management, which remains 
unchanged from the times of the mechanical transfer of 
the structure of the Soviet ministry to Poland. Only the 
names were changed: combines, associations, and for the 
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last, nearly four years, in order to make it sound native, 
in the old Polish style, mining associations. The essence 
has remained the same, archaic and damaging to mining. 


The mining associations are a peculiar curiosity with 
Polish industry, an intermediate management link 
— the ministry and the mines, a local not industry 
ink. 


The chief argument for retaining the mining associations 
is the supposed “peculiarities of coal mining,” which the 
administration unfurls as its banner. The peculiarity of 
coal mining is obvious, but it concerns only the method 
of mining and the quantitative, massive character of 
production. Peculiarities in management? Bunk! The 
t of the coal industry should not diverge so 
greatly from the rules in other branches of industry. 


The Law Raped 


When near the end of 1980, the government presented 
the proposed economic reform, coal mining did not 
enter the orbit of its general principles. During the 
discussion of the proposals, which took place at that time 
in the mines and other mining enterprises, in the local 
and central press, there was a demand, however, to make 
changes in the management of the coal industry, criticiz- 
ing the usefulness of maintaining the local combines. 
Under the pressure of this criticism, the combines were 
transformed into associations, management continued 
in the old way. The “black oligarchy” felt strong. 


Not quite four years ago, an unfortunately important 
change in the structure of the so-called intermediate 
links was made: the mining associations were formed 
from the associations and given the status uf a multiplant 
enterprise, and the mines became plants. Thus, in spite 
of the principles of the reform, which make the enter- 
prise the chief object of the national econcmy, the mines 
were reduced to the role of plants. They were crippled, 
deprived of independence and self-management. Actu- 
ally, there are no workers’ self-managements in the 
mines. There are, however, strange assemblages, repre- 
sentations of the individual workforces of the mines in 
the mining associations. The laws on the enterprise and 
the workers’ self-managements have been breached. 


In justifying the “peculiarities of mining” the need 
directly to set production goals for mines, given the 
pressing fuel and energy needs, was raised. A mystifying 
justification that suggests that the mining associations, 
in the role of the enterprise, has influence on the mine’s 
performance of production plans. Meanwhile, the actual 
influence reduces to manipulating through orders from 
above that frequently change the production tasks, 
supervise the mining and provide unnecessary media- 
tion in obtaining machinery and equipment, which the 
mines desperately lack. At this, the role of the mining 
associations as enterprises ends. 
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The mines and their management, their technical and 
engineering personnel, and their employees decide about 
the mining of coal and issues associated with the exploi- 
tation of the deposit, about work safety and protection of 
the health of the workers, about employment and hous- 
ing for people, etc. This is the case in any large industrial 
enterprise. The mines themselves contact units like the 
Central Mining Supply; the Central Coal Sales Agency; 
the Mining Association for Mine Construction; and 
building and assembly enterprises; the Polmag Mining 
Association for Mining Machinery and Equipment; 
design, research, and structural centers; mine rescue 
stations; and mine health services. 


Now that the prices for coal have been made realistic, the 
mines (with the exception of 1! in which the mining 
costs are extremely high) should also become fully self- 
financing. The economic prerequisites have been created 
for the mines to finally become independent, self-man- 
aging, and self-financing enterprises and not be plants 
directed by a bureaucratic administrative overlay in the 
local mining associations. 


Some Joke 


The management of Polish mining is particularly easy. 
Nearly all of the coal industry lies within a radius of 50 
to 60 km from Katowice, where the Hard Coal Commu- 
nity has its office. Here 98 percent of the production is 
concentrated. For good measure with the aid of telecom- 
munications, the central dispatcher of the Community 
can maintain constant daily, direct contact with all of the 
mines. There is also no problem with direct control of 
the mines by the supervisory inspectors of the Commu- 
nity. The resources of the beds and their potential—to 
develop or become exhausted—in each mine have been 
judged and are well known in the Community. They also 
know the details of what a given mine can do and what 
cannot be demanded of it. The publicly voiced fears then 
that without the supervision of the mining associations 
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the mines might limit production in the name of special 
interests or avoid e.Jloitation of difficult, less produc- 
tive beds are groundless. It is also worth mentioning tt... 
of the 60 existing mines, a dozen or so will be liquidated 
in the near future because their deposits will be 
exhausted. 


The mines need only be assured supplies of essential 
machinery and equipment; the intermediate supervisory 
links are unnecessary. Thus, there is all the less justifi- 
cation for obstacles to independence for the mines and 
direct management of them by the Community. 


There are also not unimportant financial and personnel 
reasons for liquidating the local mining associations of 
the coal enterprises. There are eight mining associations, 
including the Walbrzych one (in 2" four mines) and the 
Lublin one (one and a half shafts and two mining faces). 
On the average 180-200 people work in them. not a small 
number considering that each of them doubles the 
administrative units in the mines. The mining associa- 
tions employ then about 1,500 individuals, in part 
experienced specialists, who could be employed in more 
productive work than sitting behind a desk. The earnings 
in the mining associations (considered production enter- 
prises) are also quite high, on the average as high as in 
the mines, around 80,000 zloty. Thus, the wage fund 
totals nearly 1.5 billion annually. That much is paid for 
unproductive work and senseless bureaucratic time wast- 
ing. We should add the value and cost of maintaining the 
buildings, usually substantial, which could be used for 
other beneficial public purposes, and the movable assets. 


At a meeting in a mine devoted to discussing the second 
stage of the reform, the speaker to the delight of the 
audience, said: “Do not worry, they will liquidate the 
mines and the mining associations will remain.” 


Some joke; the mining lobby is still strong. 














